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HERE has been very important fighting at Ver- 

dun this week. The French semi-official com- 
muniqué issued on Wednesday night declared 

that the struggle had assumed “ a character of violence 
and desperation never yet reached since the beginning 
of the formidable battle of the Meuse.” The French 
recaptured practically the whole of Fort Douaumont, 
held it for two days, and then lost it again after what 
is described as “‘ a veritable massacre” of the enemy’s 
assaulting columns. On the other side of the river the 
French recaptured a portion of the Avocourt Wood, 
whilst the Germans for the first time occupied Cumitres. 
By the time these lines appear both Cumiéres and 
Douaumont may quite possibly have changed hands 
again. Both these points are important without being 
strategically vital to the purposes of either side. But 
the recapture of Fort Douaumont, if it could have been 
held, would have had a very great moral value, 
encouraging our Allies, depressing the enemy, and 
enlightening public opinion in enemy and neutral 
countries as to the real state of things at Verdun. From 
this latter point of view the loss of the Fort on Wednes- 
day, though to be regretted, does not destroy the 
importance of its capture two days earlier, for the 
temporary French success was enough to show how 
precarious is the German hold even upon a work which 
German official communiqués have described as the 
“key” and “ main pillar” of the defences of Verdun. 


* * * 


There has also been important fighting on the Vimy 
Ridge, the scene of so many violent struggles when the 





French held that section of the line. The Germans on 
Monday captured a long, narrow strip of trenches, and 
at the time of writing the lost ground has not been 
retaken, though counter-attacks appear to have been 
made. But as in this case it is our own Army that is 
fighting instead of the French, we have very little 
authentic information to go upon. In this matter of 
providing the home public with news of what our great 
armies abroad are doing our military authorities appear 
to be incurably stupid and perverse. 


* * * 


Sir Edward Grey’s unpremeditated outburst in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday in reply to Mr. 
Ponsonby’s demand for the opening of peace negotia- 
tions was a useful reminder of the realities of the present 
situation. The substance of Mr. Ponsonby’s arguments 
was entirely fanciful. He and many of his friends 
appear to be honestly convinced tha. the German 
Government is ready at this moment to make a peace 
which we should regard as a just peace; but their con- 
victions are palpably based on little more than their own 
excellent sentiments and wishes. Mr. Ponsonby actually 
went so far as to quote the German Chancellor's recent 
declaration of his readiness to discuss peace terms on the 
basis of the military situation “‘ as every war map shows 
it,” and immediately proceeded to suggest that Germany 
was probably willing to evacuate France and Serbia and 
to restore to Belgium “full independence with repara- 
tion” ! There have been many misunderstandings in 
this country during the war as to the real situation in 
Germany, but none surely more extraordinary than this. 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech was much more reasonable. 
He asked merely that the Foreign Secretary should go-on 
with his “ negotiations ” in the shape of interviews with 
American journalists, with the aim of enlightening the 
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minds of our enemies as to our real objects and inten- 
tions. That seems to us a very sensible proposal, but it 
will not alter the fundamental fact that the present 
military situation shows no signs of being likely to 
correspond for many months to come with what even 
Mr. Macdonald regards as the minimum terms upon 
which honour obliges us to insist. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister’s statement on Ireland in the 
House of Commons on Thursday had at least one 
very important implication, namely, that the whole 
Cabinet, including the Unionist Ministers, were anxious 
for a settlement to be arrived at, and what is more, were 
hopeful as to the possibility of achieving that happy 
result. Since any agreement must necessarily be 
founded on the Act which is already on the Statute Book, 
this means that the Unionist leaders are now prepared 
to accept the principle of Home Rule, and that the 
forthcoming negotiations will be concerned solely with 
the questions of how much of Ulster is to be excluded 
and upon what terms. Mr. Lloyd George’s acceptance 
of responsibility for the conduct of the negotiations with 
the Irish leaders is a happy omen which will, we feel 
sure, arouse universal satisfaction. 'We have more than 
once had occasion in these columns to question the ability 
of the Minister of Munitions to deal satisfactorily with 
men in the mass, but in the art of overcoming prejudices 
and promoting harmony—when it is harmony that he 
wants—in a small committee-room, he has by general 
admission few equals; and in this task, at all events, 
he may rely on the good wishes and the moral support 
of the whole country. 

* * ok 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The evidence of 
Sir Matthew Nathan and Mr. Birrell—such of it as has 
been published—before the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Irish insurrection, was very interesting. It shows 
that, whatever may have been the faults of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland during the war, stupidity was not 
amongst them. In spite of long absences, Mr. Birrell 
probably understood Ireland better than any of his 
predecessors in the post of Chief Secretary. Unlike Mr. 
Wyndham, for example, who also had imagination and 
was eager to receive impressions, he evidently realised 
from the first that there was no royal road to an English- 
man’s success in Irish government. Hence he brought 
no note of bitterness into his story, except the allusion 
to the Irish Independent, a pro-war, but anti-Redmondite, 
newspaper, which had bitterly criticised his regime. 
His estimate of the contributory causes creating 
antipathy to Mr. Redmond’s constitutional methods was 
excellent, especially the emphasis laid upon the ‘ pro- 
longation of the war and its dubious end.’ Here we see 
stated for the first time the truth that Irish feeling about 
the war was not of the optimistic kind that has prevailed 
in Great Britain. 

* * * 


“On one point Mr. Birrell, Sir Matthew Nathan, and 
Lord Wimborne were all rather vague ; this is the extent 
of German action in the Irish revolt. It does not appear 


that in the early days of the movement the Volunteer 





leaders were anxious to take help from abroad. No 
question of revolution had then arisen. Meanwhile, the 
‘Republican Brotherhood ’ worked in secret and inde- 
pendently of the Volunteers. ‘ Until three days before 
the rebellion,’ said Sir Matthew, ‘there was no sure 
information of any alliance between the anti-British 
Party and Germany.’ It has been suggested that the 
Republican Brotherhood only had definite association 
with the enemy. The Volunteers, according to this 
theory, knew nothing of Casement’s intentions, and only 
decided to rise at the last moment in order to anticipate 
the action of the authorities. But Sir Matthew Nathan 
tells us that two of the men implicated in the Casement 
landing were Irish Volunteers, and that the Chief 
Secretary only agreed to the arrest of the leaders after this 
association had been established. What is possible, 
however, is that one section of the leaders kept their own 
counsels, and that the other section—led by Mr. John 
MacNeill, who did not take part in the actual revolt— 
were left in at least partial ignorance of the plans of the 


extremists.”’ 
a cs * 


Mr. Acland on Monday gave an interesting account 
of the steps taken to convert the woodlands of the 
British Isles into an emergency supply of timber. Great 
Britain is unique among progressive European countries 
in that the State has done scarcely anything to pro- 
mote afforestation, with the consequence that before the 
war her imports of this bulky article dwarfed her home- 
grown supplies altogether. And this although she has 
great acreages of afforestable waste and her climate is 
perhaps better suited for quick-growing softwoods than 
that of any but a few Continental countries. The war 
has hit us in two ways—it has curtailed supplies (e.g., our 
chief source of pitprops was the Baltic, especially Riga), 
and it has increased demand (the military demand for 
timber for trenches and dug-outs, as well as hutments, 
is enormous). The Government has had, therefore, to 
fall back on an unparalleled cutting of British timber, 
both in the State woods of the New Forest and Windsor 
and in privately-owned woods, where cutting is not only 
encouraged by high prices, but enforced by requisition. 
The effect will be quite disastrous, unless repaired by 
early afforestation. Mr. Acland indicated that the 
Government are alive to this, and we understand that 
something is being done now to increase the supply of 
seedlings which may be available for planting out when 
the war is over. Let us hope that whatever Ministry is 
then in power will recognise—what all Continental 
experience shows, and the Reports both of the Depart- 
mental Committee and of the Royal Commission con- 
firmed—that adequate afforestation means _ State 
afforestation. The neglect of these unanswerable 
Reports is one of the weakest points in the late Liberal 
Government’s record. 


* * * 


The bare facts contained in the interview given by 
Lord Hardinge to the London correspondent of the 
New York Times and republished in the English Press 
this week, make a picture both astonishing and reassur- 
ing. During the early stage of the war the British Army 
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of occupation was reduced from the normal figure 
(73,000) to between 10,000 and 15,000—a startling 
illustration for those German authorities for whom 
imperial power can only be expressed in military 
numbers. India has provided in all not less than 
300,000 men for the British battle-line in the various 
regions, and there was a time when the country was 
almost denuded of rifles, ammunition, and heavy 
artillery. Yet India remained tranquil, except for small 
local troubles, while German intrigues, alike in India and 
beyond the north-west frontier, had been brought to 
naught with the aid of the Indian people. Lord Hardinge 
stressed the value of the Morley reforms, and as evidence 
of the closer association of the Indian people with the 
management of their own affairs, added that of late 
years the Government of India had never ignored a 
definite opinion expressed by the non-official members 
of the legislative councils. This authoritative report is 
exceedingly satisfactory. It would have been still more 
so if Lord Hardinge had been able to show that his own 
spirit was being reflected in the Secretariat and the 
practice of the district officers. But that, we fear, is 
not and has not been so. We have lost incalculably in 
India because the official class showed itself to be 
incapable of responding to the overflowing declarations 
of loyalty and offers of service which came at the 
beginning of the war. Instead, they have adopted an 
attitude of suspicion and a policy of systematic repression 
under which the “ mutual trust” to which Lord 
Hardinge appeals cannot be developed. 


* * * 


We draw attention to the insidious attempts that are 
being made by financial interests to induce the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to issue the next War Loan 
either “ free of Income Tax,” or at any rate guaranteed 
against any increase of Income Tax. It is alleged that 
such a guarantee would facilitate the loan being taken 
up abroad. This, however, is a mere pretext, as holders 
of Exchequer Bonds domiciled outside the British 
Empire are already exempted; and this privilege 
could easily be extended to the new issue. The real 
and scarcely concealed reason for the demand is the 
desire of the banks, the insurance offices and the great 
financial magnates to “‘ make themselves safe” against 
the heavy taxation which they see to be in prospect— 
to make themselves safe, it must be added, at the 
expense of the great mass of humbler folk whom this 
avoidance of taxation would necessarily subject to 
heavier burdens. It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment is driven to finance the war to such a colossal 
extent by borrowing, instead of by much heavier 
taxation in proportion to wealth. War Loans are 
oppressive to the mass of people, because (a) their effect 
is, by inflating the effective currency, to raise prices all 
round ; (b) they compel us to pay a tribute of interest 
and eventual repayment for a great deal that might 
have been simply taken, once for all, by an equitable 
national levy. But it would be intolerable if those 
wealthy persons who thus levy five per cent. per annum 
tribute upon the nation, as the price of helping it, should 
be allowed, in addition, to escape any of the Income Tax 
to which the rest of us may at any time be subjected. 





The report of the Departmental Committee on the 
finance of Part I. of the National Insurance Act officially 
reveals, at last, the extent to which, after only four 
years’ working, the scheme has proved insolvent. 
Where Mr. Lloyd George or his actuaries went wrong 
was (i.) in underestimating the sickness of working 
women, which, in defiance of such experience as could be 
referred to, was naively taken as being no greater than 
that of Friendly Society male members ; (ii.) in failing 
to allow for the extra illness of married women (it is 
literally true that the exclusively male official advisers 
“forgot pregnancy”); and (iii.) in deliberately 
ignoring the segregation (which was implicit in the 
scheme) of occupations, such as coal mining, exposed 
to special risks. The deficits now admitted on these 
grounds—explained two years ago in THE NEw STATEs- 
MAN Supplement of March 14th, 1914—are not the 
result of adverse fate, but the inevitable consequence 
of official blunders. A new and less important cause 
of financial anxiety has now to be obviated, namely, 
“the more remote effects of war service upon the 
health of insured men.” The Government Com- 
mittee decides that bankruptcy is to be averted at the 
expense of the next generation. No less than £1,800,000 
a year, or the equivalent of something like thirty 
millions sterling, is to be abstracted from the Sinking 
Fund. The result will be that the period when the 
“* Additional Benefits ’’ may begin to be declared is 
thus further postponed from 1982 to 1952. The need 
for a Royal Commission to overhaul the whole 
administrative machinery of the Act, and to discover 
where the present Benefits fall short of effective Social 
Insurance, becomes more urgent than ever. 


* * * 


It is agreeable to find the Office of Works taking an 
interest in the amenities of London. On Wednesday 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords passed the 
S.E. & C.R. Company’s Bill for strengthening the 
existing Charing Cross Bridge. Sir Lionel Earle, 
Secretary of the Office of Works, argued that the 
alterations would make the bridge uglier (in itself, we 
should say, a great engineering feat!), and brought 
forward the old idea that the site at Charing Cross 
should be sold, the station moved south of the river, 
and the bridge replaced by a really beautiful bridge 
for ordinary traffic. We have never heard any argu- 
ment against this except that it is very convenient to 
have the station right on the Strand, a defence that 
invites the obvious comment that the railways which 
serve the West, North and North-East of London 
manage quite well without stations in the Strand. 
How intolerable is the continued existence of the rusty 
monstrosity that, as one stands below Whitehall 
Court, acts as foreground to Saint Paul’s, can best 
be realised if we ask ourselves to imagine such a 
thing in Paris. The Company’s desire to strengthen 
the bridge may be taken as evidence of their determina- 
tion to go on using it. We can only hope that in the 
near future the public authorities will take whatever 
powers are necessary to evict them. A Marne or Ypres 
Bridge as a companion to Waterloo Bridge would be a 
good excuse after the war. 
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THE KEY TO THE IRISH 
PROBLEM 


O one expected that the Prime Minister would 
N be able on Thursday to announce anything 
in the shape of an agreed settlement of the 
Irish problem. The political atmosphere is very favour- 
able to a settlement, more favourable than it has ever been. 
The curse of the whole controversy as it has raged for a 
generation past has been the impossibility of dealing 
with the problem on its intrinsic merits. There was 
always political capital to be made out of Ireland, and 
someone who was anxious to make it; but the war, the 
existence of a Coalition Government, and not least the 
tragedy of the recent rebellion have changed all that. 
There is no desire in responsible quarters—in England, 
at all events—for anything but a settlement which 
Irishmen will accept. But the practical difficulties are 
very great, and it will need time and something more 
than Mr. Lloyd George’s great ability as a conciliator 
to frame a compromise that is also a solution. 

One of the major difficulties is, of course, that the 
situation in Ireland itself does not necessarily, or even 
probably, correspond with the situation at Westminster. 
If Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, for instance, 
were to have a dramatic public reconciliation and 
announce their intention of settling all their outstanding 
differences across a table, it would doubtless have a very 
agreeable effect in Great Britain, but the effect in 
Ireland—if it had any—might be merely new embar- 
rassments ; Hibernians and Orangemen would not be 
likely to throw down their rifles and fall on each other’s 
necks in the streets of Belfast; they might, on the 
contrary, conclude that, their leaders being obviously 
about to sell them, their rifles were all they had left to 
rely on and had better be looked to. Armed Orangeism, 
convinced that salvation both in this world and the next 
depends on the defeat of Home Rule in any shape or 
form, may be a monster of Sir Edward Carson’s creation 
or it may have come into existence spontaneously ; in 
either case it is certain that except within fairly narrow 
and definite limits its leader cannot now control it, any 
more than Mr. Redmond could control the Irish Volun- 
teers a month ago, or could persuade even his own 
National Volunteers to-day to give up their arms unless 
Ulster were disarmed at the same time. The easing of 
the situation at Westminster does not in itself therefore 
go very far towards solving the problem. The rebellion 
has opened the eyes of a great many English people to 
facts about Ireland which they had not seen before, and 
has created a very general feeling amongst all parties 
in favour of settlement; but at the same time it has 
increased rather than diminished the immediate diffi- 
culties of government in the South and West, whilst 
in the North it has not—to say the very least—had a 
calming or a reassuring effect. 

From all over Ireland there is evidence to remind us 
that Irishmen take their politics more deeply to heart 
than perhaps any other people in Europe. The recent 
upheaval in their midst has caused a profound dis- 
turbance in the world of established political ideas, and 
has produced a situation pregnant with possibilities for 
evil as well as for good. Everywhere public opinion is 





fluid and intensely receptive. The greater part of 
Nationalist Ireland has remained loyal to Mr. Redmond 
and the Empire in thought as well as in deed; but in 
the South and West, as in Ulster, it is a conditional 
loyalty, and the line between orthodox Nationalism and 
Sinn Fein is by no means clear-cut. A “ National 
Volunteer ’’ to-day may be an “ Irish Volunteer ”’ to- 
morrow—or might have been if the organisation of the 
Irish Volunteers had not been broken up. And it has 
to be remembered that the events which have made it 
impossible for Mr. Birrell to remain in office have not 
left Mr. Redmond’s authority unshaken. For the 
moment Ireland is dazed, but that condition will not 
last long, and what ideas will predominate when she is 
herself again no one can tell. She has given pledges of 
loyalty which she could not repudiate even if she would 
as long as the war lasts, for—as was strikingly shown in 
Dublin during the rebellion—the sympathies of tens of 
thousands are with the Army to which they have given 
their sons and brothers. But the government of Ireland 
for the next few months will, nevertheless, require 
qualities of delicacy and firmness which might well make 
the most self-confident statesman, English or Irish, 
hesitate before he accepted the task. 

These difficulties in the way of effecting a permanent 
settlement at the moment must be recognised; but 
they ought not to be allowed to prevent our taking 
advantage of the present favourable political situation 
over here to lay immediately the foundations of the 
future settlement. We take it for granted that martial 
law will be removed and innocent prisoners—a very 
considerable number—released at the earliest possible 
date ; that is essential if Nationalist Ireland is not to be 
driven into extremes of exasperation. General dis- 
armament is an almost equally urgent step—it should 
perhaps come first—and one which, provided it is carried 
out impartially and universally, most Irishmen, we 
believe, would welcome. The possession of rifles does 
not carry with it the possibility of a successful rebellion 
either for the North or for the South; all it does is to 
increase the tension of the political situation for all 
parties. But these are only the preliminaries to the 
main thing that has to be done, namely, the removal of 
the present uncertainties as to the future and the 
re-establishment of public confidence. Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught have to be convinced that 
Home Rule is coming with no more delay than is 
necessitated by the war, and by the obligation to revise 
the provisions of the present Act as regards finance and 
as regards Ulster. Ulster has to be convinced that she 
will not in any event be coerced and has nothing to fear. 

It is impossible to repeat too often that if Home Rule 
had been in force, or had been unquestionably secure and 
about to come into force, the recent rebellion would 
never have occurred. It is a fact that the rebel leaders 
were not in the least satisfied with the Home Rule Act ; 
but that does not affect the truth of the foregoing 
proposition. Home Rule, even inthe limited form which 
the Nationalist Party have accepted, is a complete 
solution of the problem of Irish disaffection. There 
would be no Irish rebellion against an Irish Government. 
The very creation of the Irish Volunteers was only made 
possible by the doubts which existed as to the likelihood 
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of the Home Rule Act ever coming into force. Without 
those doubts to play upon, Messrs. Pearse and Connolly 
and their colleagues, even had they wished to do so, 
could not have brought even the comparatively few men 
they did bring to fighting point ; and when these doubts 
are removed the whole problem of Irish government 
will be immensely simplified. It would be simplified 
also in another direction. Serious and fruitful discussion 
of the Ulster problem has always been hampered by the 
existence of a hope, or a professed hope, amongst Ulster- 
men and their allies in this country, of defeating Home 
Rule altogether. Let it once be universally admitted 
that Home Rule cannot be withheld from the three 
southern provinces, and the discussion of terms for 
Ulster will begin on a new and altogether more hopeful 
basis. Why should not the admission be made? We 
undertake to say that there is not to-day a responsible 
statesman in England or Ireland who does not know that 
the maintenance of the status quo is utterly unthinkable 
as far as the South and West are concerned, not merely 
because we are pledged to Home Rule in the sight of 
the whole civilised world, but because it would be 
impossible in any case, after all that has happened, to 
continue to govern Ireland from Westminster. This is 
not questioned even by Irish Unionists outside Ulster ; 
Birrellism has been the final reductio ad absurdum of 
English rule. For English Unionists to admit what 
they know to be true would be to surrender nothing 
except the possibility—now so remote as to be practically 
non-existent—of making “ Irish disaffection ”’ a winning 
plank in an electioneering programme. 

The real (and only) Irish problem is how to avoid a 
permanent separation of Ulster from the rest of Ireland. 
We do not pretend to be able to offer a solution of it ; 
we do not believe it can be solved in advance of actual 
experience of the working of the Dublin Parliament. 
But neither can we believe that it is impossible to 
devise arrangements which, whilst they will give Ulster 
full security and independence for as longas she chooses, 
will yet keep wide open the door to eventual reunion. 
Mr. Asquith admitted again on Thursday that the coer- 
cion of Ulster is impossible. Let Mr. Redmond make the 
same admission inreturn for the admission that is asked 
of Unionists. It would then be possible for him to sit 
down with Sir Edward Carson and discuss details in a 
way in which they can never be discussed as long as the 
main issues of the freedom of Ulster and of the rest of 
Ireland respectively remain even nominally in the 
region of controversy. This, it may be said, will take 
time and has nothing to do with the immediate and 
urgent question of how Ireland is to be governed during 
the rest of the war. But it has everything to do with it. 
If Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond will make a joint 
announcement that in any event (subject, of course, to 
details of demarcation) Ulster is to decide her own fate ; 
if at the same time the Unionist leaders with Sir Edward 
Carson will pledge themselves publicly not to offer any 
further resistance to the establishment of Home Rule for 
the rest of Ireland ; and if concrete steps are iaken (for 
example, by commencing the reconstruction of the old 
Parliament House in Dublin, as we have already sug- 
gested, and by appointing an agreed Commission to 
settle the boundaries and the administrative arrange- 








ments of the Ulster enclave) to convince Nationalist 
Ireland that Home Rule is secure and will be put in 
force at the earliest possible date without reference to 
the ending of the war; then we believe that the form 
and substance of Irish government during the inter- 
regnum would be a matter of very small consequence 
indeed. It would almost be safe to send Lord Curzon. 


THE THRUST AT ITALY 


Y far the most important military operations 
since, and apart from, the Battle of Verdun are 
those now in progress on the Italian front. For 

the first time since she entered the war (a year ago last 
Wednesday), Italy finds herself not attacking but 
attacked. The Austrian offensive has reached very 
formidable proportions ; and already on Tuesday, eight 
days after its beginning, it claimed nearly 24,000 
prisoners, or as many as the French took in the Battle 
of Champagne. It is likely enough that the claim 
greatly exceeds the truth, but the real number must be 
considerable. The captures of artillery are even more 
imposing ; as was to be expected in mountain fighting. 
Important further successes have since been announced. 

he cardinal military fact for Italy, when she entered 
the war, was her vulnerability. So far as this was 
due to unpreparedness, we must suppose it to have been 
remedied between August, 1914,and May,1915. So far 
as it was due to a naturally unfavourable frontier, it 
has been General Cadorna’s main object to remedy it 
ever since. Italy’s pre-war boundary with Austria was 
something like 500 miles long, and drawn very much to 
Austria’s advantage. It fell into three main sections. 
On the left was the Trentino, in the centre the Carnic 
Alps, on the right the Isonzo. The Trentino was a 
mountain bastion thrust far into Italy, which held little 
more than its foothills ; it provided a nearly impregnable 
position, from which the Austrians could at any time 
strike quickly at Verona and Vicenza, and in the event 
of victory cut off Venetia from Lombardy. The Carnic 
Alps frontier was comparatively secure. The Isonzo 
region alone offered scope for a considerable Italian 
advance ; even it afforded more scope for the Austrians. 

The motive of the Italian operations during the first 
year of war has been to push the Trentino and Isonzo 
frontiers far enough on to Austrian territory to give 
them reasonable guarantees against a catastrophic 
Austro-German offensive. Till this was achieved, the 
Italian General Staff declined to send any troops out of 
Italy, beyond the Army Corps despatched to hold 
Valona. It turned a deaf ear to all suggestions that it 
should take part at the Dardanelles; it is believed to 
have been equally reluctant for the present to co-operate 
with the Allied armies based on Salonika. What would 
be the minimum frontier gains which it would regard 
as justifying it in using reserves outside Italy is matter 
for conjecture ; but we may assume that they would 
include the capture of Rovereto in the Trentino and 
Gorizia on the Isonzo front. When the campaigning 
season opened this month, the campaign seemed within 
measurable distance of both. 

The Austrian (or one should probably say, Austro- 
German) offensive has three immediate objects—to 
throw the attackers well back from these important 
positions ; to intimidate Italy from sending troops to 
the Balkans, which might have enabled the Allies to 
thrust through Bulgaria at Hungary; and lastly, in 
view of the strong attempt now being organised by 
Germany to bring about a peace negotiation, to recover 
the lost Austrian territory before the negotiation should 
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begin. Further possibilities, such as a successful irruption 
into the Italian plain, were perhaps not forgotten ; but 
in view of the defensive trench systems, which the 
Italians must have developed since August, 1914, one 
may doubt if they formed part of the main reckoning. 
Probably the decisive consideration was that in regard 
to the Balkans. Bulgarian troops are reported to be 
participating in the Isonzo area. 

The attack has been principally an affair of artillery, 
as the previous Italian offensives had also been. Its 
chief progress has been in the sector of the Trentino 
front between the valleys of the Adige and the Brenta. 
These valleys, with their respective railways each 
radiating from Trent, form the main channels along 
which invading columns could be poured into Italy. 
At the beginning of the war there were short and easy 
exits from each of them; but General Cadorna’s 
advances last year, which carried the Italian troops about 
eight mountainous miles up the Adige Valley, and 
secured substantial gains in the Brenta Valley and the 
intervening valleys of the Terragnola and the Astico, 
had given the Italians, when the present offensive opened 
last week, a valuable new series of defensive positions. 
Consequently, though forced back several miles along all 
this sector, they are still fighting almost everywhere on 
Austrian territory. The only Italian ground occupied 
by the enemy is in the small pre-war Italian salients of 
Monte Campomolon and Monte Verena. The general 
effect of the operations has been to eliminate all minor 
salients, both pre-war and post-war, and to make the 
line on the south-east of the Trentino much straighter 
than it ever was before. 

Beyond its present stage the Austrians are unlikely 
to push their attack without an interval. Two thousand 
guns are said to have been massed by them in the 
Trentino, and most of the execution was done by the 
heaviest. To emplace these in the mountains must 
have been a work of months. For an advance of two 
miles or so it might be unnecessary to move them ; the 
gunners need merely lengthen their ranges and fuses. 
But an advance much further would mean transporting 
them to new emplacements. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, if the main Austrian activity shifted soon to 
the Gorizia front. 

On paper, Italy ought to be perfectly well able to 
contain the offensive. The number of Austrian divisions 
against her, though increased, is said not to exceed 
thirty-eight. Her own army,*with its reserves, must 
therefore enjoy a great numerical preponderance, and 
with sea supplies open she cannot be starved of guns 
and munitions. It is true there are incalculable factors, 
and it must be confessed that the extent and the apparent 
ease of the recent Austrian advances come asa surprise. 
While, however, we need scarcely be afraid of any larger 
scale catastrophe, like the Galician campaign last year, 
we should not forget the minor but very important 
objects which, as was said above, probably induced the 
Austrians to make their attempt. If, for instance, Italy 
is thereby induced to let 1916 go by, as she let 1915, 
without co-operating in the Balkans, it must have a 
material, vin might have a decisive, influence on the 
course of the war in that theatre. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 


POSSIBILITIES 


UNE is the month of the party Conventions in 
the United States. Three weeks hence the Demo- 
crats will be in session at St. Louis. Of their 


assembly one thing may be said in advance with as 





close an approach to certainty as human affairs ever 
admit of—namely, that Woodrow Wilson will receive 
a second nomination to the Presidency. But of the 
Republican Convention, to be opened on June 7th at 
Chicago, not the most pgs wey would 
care to say anything at all, except that it would be 
absurd to attempt a forecast. The party which, 
during the half-century since the Civil War, has pro- 
vided all the Presidents save two, was broken in pieces 
four years ago. It is still divided; and to-day, on the 
eve of the conflict, it is without a leader and without 
a programme. One resolution alone unites its various 
sections—the determination to beat Wilson. Hence 
the single task of the party managers would seem to 
be to secure the nomination at Chicago of a man 
around whom the Grand Old Party can rally and for 
whom the anti-Wilson Democrats will be prepared to 
vote. The opponents of the present Administration, 
said a good New York Republican a short time ago, 
have the choice of three candidates: ‘“‘ Hughes, who 
won't stand ; Root, who can’t be elected ; and Theodore 
Roosevelt—damn him!” a 

These three men represent a measure of ability and 
knowledge of affairs conspicuous enough to confer 
distinction upon any political party; and it may be 
admitted that if their forces could be combined for 
campaign purposes the triumph of their side would be 
overwhelming. But how can they be combined? 
Charles E. Hughes is one of the first citizens of the 
United States, a man of fine intelligence and character, 
whose public record has hardly been surpassed by 
any one of his contemporaries. His governorship of 
New York State was memorable, and if he had not 
accepted, at the hands of President Taft, a seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, he would to-day, 
almost certainly, be at the head of his party. But 
he is out of politics. He has had no part in the tre- 
mendous national and international controversies of 
the past few years. Moreover, large numbers of Ameri- 
cans feel that if a judge of the highest tribunal in the 
United States were to leave the bench in order to 
enter the fight for the White House, a bad precedent 
would have been set up. And, in point of fact, Mr. 
Hughes has never allowed himself to utter a word that 
could be used as evidence of his wish for the nomina- 
tion; although it appears to be generally assumed 
that he would be willing to come forward in reply to 
an urgent national demand. 

The case of Mr. Elihu Root is widely different. 
He is commonly regarded as the ablest statesman in 
America. He is certainly first in the field of inter- 
national affairs, and the weightiest personal force in 
the party organisation. No Secretary of State in 
recent years has earned a sounder reputation; as 
Senator he attained distinguished rank, and he is the 
brain of several large philanthropic corporations, notably 
those established by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Root 
is over seventy—a greater age in America than in 
—_ The complication, however, lies, not in his 
age, but in his position—his position in relation to 
Mr. Roosevelt and to the public. It is agreed on all 
hands that President Wilson cannot be beaten if 
Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu Root are fighting one 
another; and later news has disposed of the story 
that they had reached a perfect reconciliation. Mr. 
Root was passed over by Mr. Roosevelt in favour of 
Mr. Taft when the question of the succession to the 
Presidency arose in 1908; and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Root would be more than human if he had been 
willing to forgive the disastrous “ bolting’ of Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1912. From the standpoint of the general 
public the position is rather more difficult to sum up. 
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When Mr. Root was first mentioned for the Presidency 
his name was almost universally received with a shrug 
by the man in the street. It was simply taken for 

ted that Root as President was an impossibility, 
because of his record as a corporation lawyer. In 
England this attitude and judgment would seem 
fantastic. Here we assume, if we think about it at 
all, that a successful lawyer must have been concerned 
with large private, most likely monopolist, interests ; 
and we keep his professional record separate from his 
political standing. Not so in America. Big business 
there ramifies into politics, secretly and openly. The 
professional man who devotes himself to its service is 
always suspect, and, in any case, the average citizen 
has grown up in the tradition that the headship of the 
Republic is not for such as he. One thing, however, 
is quite certain. Should the Republican party be 
reunited under a strong candidate, its chances of success 
next November would be greatly increased if the 
nation were given to understand that the Secretaryship 
of State had been set aside for Mr. Root. 

We can hardly doubt that the world-crisis has had 
one striking effect upon the Presidential situation. 
It has convinced the American public that powerful 
leadership and a command of the whole nation are 
essential. “No second-raters need apply.” If you 
follow the progress of the primaries which have been 

ing on since April, you may be tempted to conclude 
that, after all, some unmistakable second-rater might 
secure the Republican nomination: Cummings of 
Iowa, General Wood, Governor McCall of Massa- 
chusetts, even Henry Ford of Michigan. But actually 
no such selection, easy and natural enough in normal 
years, is credible nowadays. And the question above 
all others is: In what manner, and by what influences, 
will Theodore Roosevelt contrive to take the field 
against his great antagonist? He is still nominally 
a Progressive. The party he created in 1912 
maintains its separate organisation and is to hold 
its own Convention, also in Chicago, while the 
Republicans are in session. As Progressive candidate, 
Mr. Roosevelt would not only be beaten, he would be 
re-electing Woodrow Wilson by an unheard-of majority. 
During the last few weeks he has, after months of 
watchful waiting, announced that he is a candidate 
for nomination ; and he has now consented to stand, 
at the invitation of a committee representing the 
Republicans of thirty States. Not long ago, from the 
safe distance of the West Indies, Mr. Roosevelt replied 
to the feelers being put out that the country would 
be wise not to nominate him unless it were in a heroic 
mood. The explanation of that challenge was simple 
enough; he was ready to appear, but the invitation 
must come with the resonant endorsement of a public 
weary of timid neutrality. Now his hat is once more 
in the ring, and we may hazard a statement of the 
situation as it stands to-day. Events at the present 
stage are once more on the side of the President. The 
last encounter with Berlin has increased his prestige. 
The country is ready for a scheme of Preparedness, but, 
notwithstanding the fervours of New York and the 
Eastern States generally, it may turn out to be reason- 
ably satisfied with the President’s proposals and per- 
suaded of his determination to carry them into effect. 
The West is still immovably set upon the maintenance 
of peace; and yet his own preliminary movements in 
Chicago and elsewhere have met with the booming 
Success to which, as a seasoned campaigner, he is 
accustomed. Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters, as we should 
expect, deny that there is more danger of war in the 
Roosevelt policy than in that followed by the President. 
They contend, on the contrary, that strong action from 


the first might have proved to be a guarantee of peace, 
whereas Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy has meant, time and 
again, a choice between a rupture with Germany and 
humiliation to the flag. Meanwhile, the surprising 
nomination by Michigan of Henry Ford, and the 
tendency of other Middle Western States to follow on, 
is a disconcerting development; but it makes all the 
more certain the anxiety of the Republican managers 
to secure a candidate able to mobilise the entire anti- 
Wilson vote. And one man alone can do that. A 
non-party “ national ’’ nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course, would not achieve the end. It would mean, if 
the mass of the Republicans repeated the procedure of 
1912, a triumph for Mr. Wilson beyond anything known 
in the history of the Republic. Mr. Roosevelt is 
counting upon something altogether different : a panic 
in the Republienn ranks, and the disappearance, when 
the delegates assemble at Chicago, of every competitor. 


EDUCATIONAL RECON. 
STRUCTION 


T is not untimely, but, on the contrary, most 
urgent, that those definitely responsible for 
Education in this country should be pressing 

for the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission 
on “ Education after the War.’ When the house is 
on fire the first and most imperative necessity is to 
extinguish the conflagration. But such of the 
bystanders as see that a wall is tottering, and will 
presently overwhelm in a new disaster those who 
are momentarily engaged in putting out the fire, are 
right in calling for an instant taking of precautionary 
measures; and all the more so if the immediate action 
required can be undertaken by those whose age and 
physical condition do not permit them to join the 
firemen in their work, and who are, in fact, now merely 
encouraging their efforts at a safe distance. Nothing 
is more certain than that, as soon as the war is over, 
a whole host of educational problems will besiege 
the Government in a way not to be denied. Large 
parts of our educational machinery have been knocked 
to pieces by the war, and others have suddenly been 
revealed as decrepit. Unless the Prime Minister can 
find time now to appoint a Royal Commission, or to 
set going some other machinery for discovering and 
elaborating a scheme of educational reconstruction, 
the exigencies of Peace will find the Government for 
the time being—within those precious weeks between 
““the November Cabinets” and the opening of the 
Session which see the gestation of so much of our 
legislation—totally unable to cope with the situation. 
Now is the time for some of the non-combatants and 
men over military age to be set to work. They also 
serve who only search and think. 

The moment is unique. For more than a couple of 
centuries, at any rate, education in this country bas 
been continuous, term after term. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and such other institutions as were at work, 
have never failed to receive, session after session, their 
streams of recruits. Now, as Mr. H. G. Wells and 
other observant writers have pertinently remarked, our 
universities, our medical schools, our technical colleges, 
even the tops of our secondary schools and artisan 
institutes, have not only been nearly emptied of their 
male British students, but their activities are remaining 
very largely suspended for a period already running 
into a good many months. The machine has stopped. 
What is more, the students now in khaki are in the last 
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degree unlikely to resume their interrupted studies, 
except perhaps formally in order to qualify for some 
degree or diploma ; and now that the lads of seventeen 
and eighteen are being diverted, the interregnum at 

laces of higher education, so far as the hitherto un- 
interrupted stream of British male students is con- 
cerned, will continue for some time after the conclusion 
of the war. Even if we all wished things to be resumed 
as before, we shall find that there is much that cannot 
be set going again. Some reconstruction has become 
imperative of our universities ; of the relation between 
them and the seconaary schools on the one hand, 
and the institutions for vocational training on the other ; 
of their exiguous financial resources in view of the 
task before them; of the subjects they teach and fail 
to teach; and, above all, of the streams or avenues 
or ladders—whatever may be the metaphor to be used 
—by which these institutions of higher education are 
supplied with recruits. Instead of a beggarly score 
or so of thousands of full-time undergraduates in all 
faculties in the whole United Kingdom—the city of 
Tokyo alone claims to have a hundred thousand college 
students within its wide area—we shall need to multiply 
the number tenfold, with a corresponding widening 
of the scope of their professorial work. To build and 
substantially endow for ever a modern university, 
with laboratories and libraries, and professorial chairs, 
costs in capital outlay approximately as much as one 
fully equipped Dreadnought. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty is accustomed, in peace times, to come to 
the House of Commons, and propose a vote for two, 
four or eight new Dreadnoughts in a single year. It 
may be unthinkable that the Minister for Education 
should ever ask in the same way even for one more 
university or technical college—possibly quite as im- 
ortant a factor in National Defence as a Dreadnought. 

ut at least we may contemplate a Minister for Educa- 
tion charged with an equally comprehensive and an 
equally responsible survey and co-ordination of the 
national service committed to his care, in relation to 
national needs, as we have grown accustomed to in the 
case of the Navy. 

But universities and other institutions of higher 
education, whether predominantly literary, scientific, 
commercial, or technological in their scope, are themselves 
dependent on the educational machinery of secondary 
grade, by which alone they can be supplied with 
adequately prepared students. Where do we stand 
with regard to our provision of secondary schools, 
whether predominantly literary, scientific, commercial, 
or technological in their “bias”? We can neither 
multiply our doctors and chemists, our engineers and 
economists, our agricultural experts and foresters— 
let alone our schoolmasters and professors—nor yet 
give them the qualifications indispensable for their 
work, unless we can greatly increase the absurdly 
small proportion of the population to which alone 
we now extend the opportunity for secondary studies. 
Nor would it suffice merely to make our secondary 
schools free from fees. In those parts of the United 
States which are proud to have their “‘ High Schools ” 
free, the proportion of the population obtaining more 
than primary schooling is often no greater than it is in 
London or Leeds. It remains doubtful to what extent 
even Mr. Carnegie’s munificent “ freeing’ of the 
Scottish universities has increased the numbers of those 
who get access to them. It is the cost of abstention 
from wage-earning that is prohibitive—not the college 
fees. Alike in the secondary and the tertiary grades, 
the only effective way of opening up education to the 
clever children of the unpropertied classes is by a 
—_y magnificent multiplication of maintenance 
scholarships. 





Even then we have left on our hands the mass of 
each successive generation—of the citizens and electors 
to be—for whom, for long years to come, earning a 
living must begin before they are half-way through 
their teens. Lord Haldane* is right in perpetually 
warning us that our Evening Classes and so-called 
Continuation Schools are mainly shams, where (as the 
London Education Committee was lately told) grants 
are earned by “ tired teachers instructing tired pupils.” 
He does well, too, to remind us of how much more 
Germany had already achieved before the war in secur- 
ing, for a majority of all the young workmen in skilled 
crafts, efficient instruction in trade schools held in the 
employer's time. But Lord Haldane knows full well 
that his constant reference to Dr. Kerschensteiner, of 
Munich, does not provide even the skeleton of a Bill 
that Mr. Henderson could ask the Cabinet to adopt. 
It must be one of the first tasks of a Royal Commission 
to work out a practical plan applicable to all the 
various industries of the Kingdom, by which—possibly 
by some such heroic measure as an adaptation of the 
“half-time ”’ sections of the Factory Acts—we can 
ensure that every boy, if not also every girl, between 
fourteen and eighteen, shall be protected against more 
than thirty hours a week in the factory, or more than 
nine months in the year on the farm, and enabled 
to put in the remaining time at a deliberately planned 
four years’ course of adolescent training, physical 
and technological. How else can we save our boys 
from physical wreckage? How else can the nation 
get its workmen effectively trained for the newly 
arranged work of the machine shop of the future? 
Extend this compulsory half-time system to twenty-one, 
with suitable summer camps and manceuvres, and the 
nation has to its hand the means, in the best possible 
way, of giving military training to its whole population, 
without breaking home ties, without interruption of 
industry, and without the evils of barrack life. 

We have still to think of the seven millions in the 
elementary schools, with all the shortcomings in both 
physical care and mental training that the war has 
revealed. We have not even got all the children of the 
United Kingdom into school. Ireland is admittedly, 
in all respects, our worst administrative failure, and 
over large areas of Ireland there is to this day no com- 
pulsory schooling of any sort. Over an extensive part 
of that island it is still lawful for a parent or an employer 
to set to work children of any age, his own or other people's, 
for any number of hours, continuously from year's 
end to year’s end, in any industry, under any conditions 
whatsoever, in any place that does not happen to be 
technically a factory or workshop or mine within the 
definitions of the Factory and Workshops or Mines 
Regulation Acts. Can we afford to allow this barbarism 
to continue ? 

Yet more than laws or curricula, buildings or methods 
of instruction, it is the spirit that is lacking. What 
was it in our education that has made us consistently 
“fumble” the war; that led us to spend millions a 
year on an Army that was revealed, in a flash, heroic as 
it was, to be almost ludicrously unadapted to the task 
before it; that gave us administrators who did not 
realise that lard and glycerine and soap were all poten- 
tially high explosives, and Ministers who could not 
distinguish between Alexandria and Alexandretta ; 
that resulted in the catastrophes of Suvla Bay and Kut ; 
that prevents us even now from finding subalterns able 
to do the common staff work with French efficiency ; 
that made it seem natural and inevitable that nearly 
all the officers of the Dublin garrison should be away 





* The Student and the Nation. (Foundation Oration, 1916, at 
University College Union Society.) 
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at a race-meeting on Easter Monday? May not the 
Royal Commission possibly infer that some at least of 
our battles were lost on the playing-fields of our public 
schools and our universities ? 


THE TWO SIDES 


T would be impossible to invent a more irritating 
I proverb than that which affirms that there are two 
sides to every question. It is usually quoted as an 
excuse for not believing what one does not want to believe. 
If we carry the theory of the two sides far enough, we can 
soon train ourselves to a sort of callous indifference in 
presence of every horror and tragedy imaginable. If a 
man murders his wife, we shall observe philosophically that 
no doubt he had his reasons, while admitting at the same 
time that his wife may also have had her reasons for giving 
him his reasons. If we are told of the Germans in Louvain, 
we shall remark that human nature is human nature and 
that the German soldiers must have been provoked beyond 
endurance by being shot at out of windows by civilians ; 
on the other hand, we shall be driven to admit that, in 
the first place, the Germans had no right to be in Louvain 
at all, and, in the second place, that the Belgian inhabitants 
may not have fired a single shot at them, and, in the third 
place, that, if some of them did, it was a very natural thing 
to do in the circumstances. And one might go on in this 
way juggling with the pros and cons of every notable event 
in history. In the end we should probably find ourselves 
reading the story of the Crucifixion itself in a mood of 
apathy and scepticism. We should say to ourselves that the 
ease for Caiaphas has not been fairly stated in the Gospel 
narrative. And, indeed, the writers of the Gospels did 
not realise that there was a case for Caiaphas at all. 

One feels a natural indignation against those who are 
too fond of reminding one that there is always a case for 
Caiaphas. Especially at a time of war the average man 
is impatient of the idea that there is something to be said 
for the other side. Thus, while England is at war with 
Turkey, most Englishmen would find it difficult to read a 
defence of Turkish rule in Armenia, while many of them 
find it exceedingly easy to read an account of Turkish atro- 
cities in Armenia. The natural man likes to believe in the 
blackness of his enemies: he resents being called upon 
to understand them when all he wishes is to denounce 
them. Thus, of two books which have been published on 
the Armenian question during the last few days—one of 
them strongly pro-Armenian, the other strongly pro- 
Turkish—the English reader is far more likely to read 
with interest and assent the one which accuses the Turks of 
having committed atrocities than the one which does not. 
These books—The Blackest Page of Modern History, by 
Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, and The Armenians, by 
Mr. C. F. Dixon-Johnson—give the two sides of the story 
of Armenian sufferings in such a way that a lazy reader, 
having read them both, might say to himself that he did 
not know which to believe and so end by believing neither. 
The two books, it is true, do not conflict at all points. Both 
authors agree, for instance, that, as Dr. Gibbons puts it : 


the Turks are not, like the Arabs, a fanatical people by nature. 
The persecution and massacre of Armenians is not, as the gencral 
European and American public have erroneously thought, an age-old 
matter of religious strife. 


Armenians and Turks, as Dr. Gibbons reminds us, have 
been living together in Asia Minor for nearly seven centuries, 
while ‘‘the great Armenian massacres are events of the 
last quarter of a century.” And even during recent times 
personal relations between the two peoples have been ‘‘ not 





at all bad.” Nor is this the only point upon which our 
opposing authors are agreed. Both of them insist that the 
Armenians have been attacked by the Turks, not on 
account of their religion, but as a result of the political 
ambitions of the great States of Europe. ‘‘ The trans- 
Caucasian policy of Russia,”’ writes Dr. Gibbons, ‘* and the 
Balkan policy of all the Great Powers first awakened, and 
has since been the exciting cause of the fanaticism of the 
Moslems of Turkey against the Armenians. Before there 
was an acute ‘ Question of the Orient,’ did we ever have 
great Armenian massacres?” Mr. Dixon-Johnson would 
not, perhaps, put his explanation in exactly this form. But 
substantially he is in agreement with the theory that the 
Turks have none but a political quarrel with their Armenian 
subjects. 

Here, however, his agreement with Dr. Gibbons ends. 
Dr. Gibbons believes that there has been a terrible massacre of 
Armenians ; Mr. Dixon-Johnson believes that there has been 
only the suppression of a revolt. Dr. Gibbons declares 
that the Armenians were loyal and law-abiding Turkish 
subjects; Mr. Dixon-Johnson insists that the Armenians 
were vengeful and bloody-minded revolutionaries. Dr. 
Gibbons believes with Lord Bryce that the Armenian victims 
of the Turk during the past year have numbered from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 ; Mr. Dixon-Johnson quotes Sir Charles 
Wilson to the effect that the total Armenian population of 
the nine provinces is considerably under a million. And 
so the quarrel proceeds. Every statement on one side is 
balanced by a doubt on the other. And, if Dr. Gibbons 
speaks as one with authority, having lived for several years 
in the Turkish Empire, Mr. Dixon-Johnson can quote 
authorities of equal experience on the other side, like Sir 
Mark Sykes, who, writing about the slaughter of the 
Armenians in 1896, declared : 

The necessary killing in India after the Mutiny, although carried 
out more formally, was just as merciless ; and from all one can gather, 
the gentle Skobeleff pacified Central Asia much as the Turks aborted 
the Armenian revolution. 


On the one side, it will be seen, we have a picture of a good 
Turk and a wicked Armenian, and on the other we have a 
picture of a wicked Turk and a perfectly sweet Armenian. 
How are we to judge between them? Which picture is 
nearer the truth ? 

It is well that we should be forced to ask ourselves such 
questions. It is especially well that, in regard to atrocities, 
we should be compelled to examine the alleged facts of 
the case and refuse to accept as evidence against our enemies 
what we would not accept as evidence against our friends. 
Perhaps Disraeli was over-incredulous in his disbelief in 
the Indian Mutiny massacres and the Bulgarian atrocities. 
But the people who swallowed these massacres holus-bolus 
were over-credulous in almost an equal degree. There has 
never been a bitter conflict between two peoples in which 
outrages did not occur on both sides. We may recognise 
this, however, without necessarily concluding that both 
sides are always equally wrong and equally right. That 
is a conclusion to which a number of people have allowed 
themselves to drift in regard to the present war as a result 
of perceiving that there are faults on the side of the Allies 
as well as of the Germans. Some people cannot see that 
there are faults on both sides without going on to the con- 
clusion that the faults on both sides are equal. There 
could not be a greater fallacy, but there is not a commoner 
one. It is the fear of being led to so dismal a belief 
that prevents thousands of people from looking at more than 
one side of great questions. They feel that in onesidedness 
lies safety. Hence in war-time they believe that their own 
side is a hundred per cent. right and the other side a hundred 
per cent. wrong. They will not face the fact that no man 
or country has ever been right to this point of spotlessness. 
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One has in every case to balance the good against the evil 
and to throw one’s lot in with the side on which the good 
outweighs the evil. This is the only alternative to deciding 
every matter according to prejudice—the traditional 
method. It is easy to side with the Turk if we like the 
Turk: it is easy to side with the Armenian if our sym- 
pathies fly naturally to the Christian. It is easy, when 
Russia is an enemy, to denounce the suggestion that it ought 
to have Constantinople; when Russia is an ally, it is 
equally easy to find in the suggestion cause for 
cheering. And most matters are settled for us in the same 
easy-going way. Those who honestly examine both sides 
of a question in any country are but a small minority of the 
adult population. Amid great questions the average man 
finds himself out of his depths, and, being but a poor 
swimmer, is content to struggle back to shore anyhow. He 
usually saves himself by clutching at some floating catchword. 
One of the chief uses of democratic institutions is that they 
at least encourage the average citizen to examine, however 
cursorily, both sides of many questions for himself. Con- 
tested elections are a means of popular education. The 
average voter may be muddled rather than enlightened by 
the presentation of the two sides of the questions at issue. 
But even so, his intelligence has been set working, and what 
force may result from even the infantile struggles of several 
million intelligences it is impossible to estimate. One of the 
benefits of a regular opposition in politics is that it acts as a 
provocation and incitement to intelligence. It may time 
after time be little more than a devil’s advocate, but at the 
worst it compels good causes to justify themselves to the 
national common-sense as well as to the national conscience. 
Hence we do not resent the publication of books which 
represent a kind of opposition to the governing ideas and 
passions of the moment. It will do no rational man any 
injury to study the case for Turkey or the case for Germany 
as well as the case for Belgium or for England. At the same 
time, we have no patience with those who argue, as Mr. 
Dixon-Johnson seems to do, on the assumption that if 
you prove that a massacre has been exaggerated, it is the 
same thing as proving that it has never taken place. Thus, 
Mr. Dixon-Johnson warns us, in regard to the numbers of 
Armenians destroyed in the recent massacres : 
It is interesting to compare the original accounts relating to 
the number of Bulgarians killed in the popular risings of 1876 and 


of Armenians killed in the Sassun disturbances of 1896, with the 
subsequent official estimates. 


OrIGINAL EstTIMATEs. 











Bulgarians 60,000 
Armenians .. 8,000 
68,000 

SUBSEQUENT OrriciAL EsTIMATEs. 
Bulgarians and Turkish soldiers .. 3,500 
Armenians... io os oe 900 
4,400 





We thus see that the total number of victims amounted to only 
about 6.4 per cent. of the figures originally circulated. Such 
exaggeration, deliberately made with the object of appealing to 
the imagination of sentimental people, is astounding in its men- 
dacity. When we can apply the test of investigation to Lord 
Bryce’s estimate of 800,000 killed in the present alleged ‘* massacres ”’ 
we shall in all probability find those figures similarly excessive. 


Even if we accept Mr. Dixon-Johnson’s ‘‘ official ” figures 
—and the English official inquiry in Bulgaria gave a far 
higher estimate—6.4 per cent. of 800,000 is a sufficiently 
ghastly total. The Turk, no doubt, had provocation, but 
had he justification ? There may, it seems to us, be two 
sides to the question, but there is only one answer. To 
see the two sides of every question and to discover the 
one answer is the chief end of reason. 





Correspondence 
AN IRISH SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

S1r,—There is talk of an Irish Settlement. The word has such 
a magic sound that one hardly likes to ask questions. I suppose 
Mr. Asquith, during his recent visit to Ireland, has had the choice 
of a variety of panaceas. We Home Rulers, for example, want to 
know on what terms Sir Edward Carson will assent to a Parliament 
in Dublin. The Irish Times has discovered—and proclaims with 
fervour—Martial Law indefinitely as a remedy, and business as 
usual ; Ulster, or part of it, wants always business as usual, and 
to hell with the rest of Ireland. Then there is Mr. St. John Ervine, 
whose remedy, to those of us who remember Sinn Fein before it 
went mad, has a curiously familiar sound. And only this morning 
I heard what struck me as fair a suggestion as any from a good 
neighbour of mine. He was a little early to Mass, and he stopped 
to discuss with me Mr. Birrell’s statement before the Commission 
of Inquiry which he had been reading in yesterday’s paper. He 
had expected the whole thing to be a sham to whitewash terribly 
diabolical and Machiavellian dealings on the part of the British 
representatives in Ireland, and he was greatly pleased with the 
Commission’s openness and evident impartiality. He had seized 
Mr. Birrell’s points and point of view with much acuteness. “ You 
know,”’ he said, as we discussed the causes which had helped the 
rapid growth of the Revolutionary movement after the beginning 
of the war, “ there was a lot of highly learned men that thought 
that the talk and promising of Home Rule after the war was only 
dodgery, and that those fellows in Parliament would change 
round when the war was over and talk different. They knew that 
promises had been made like that before, and ne’er a word about 
it after.” 

I suggested that possibly there was some real measure of Home 
Rule coming to us now—if only Ulster would be sensible. 

* Couln’t they settle it quick enough if they wanted to ? ” he 
said. ‘“ Let Botha, and Hughes, and the Canadian fellow get 
together, and let them settle the whole bloody business between 
them, and whatever they say, let all parties agree to it, and that 
would be fair enough.” 

I am tempted to recommend this suggestion of arbitration, 
quaint as it sounds, to Mr. Redmond, Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Carson. 

But then there is the Orangeman, “ grim and determined ” as 
ever, and I fear that the only scheme of arbitration that would 
satisfy him would be that in which he was himself the judge and 
the jury. One has heard, indeed, the milder Unionist of Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught remark, in his more amenable moments, 
that ‘‘ Sure, don’t we know well that it will be the Unionists in 
the end that will give Home Rule.”” But to the Orangeman such 
an idea would be the most damnable and unthinkable heresy, the 
end of all things. The root idea—the motif, so to speak—of the 
Orangeman is bumptiousness, and on that quality his leaders, his 
ecclesiastics, English lords and ladies and politicians have played 
till they have converted a rather honest and dour and ignorant 
human being into a sulky, unmanageable pet. I wonder whether 
it ever occurred to the English lords and ladies and politicians, 
when they were engaged in the exhilarating occupation of sowing 
the wind, that some day they might have to reap the whirlwind ? 
From certain articles in the Dublin Daily Express, and replies to 
them in the Ulster papers, I would gather that this harvesting 
has commenced and was likely to prove an abundant one. Per- 
sonally, I rejoice to see this bickering between the Orangeman 
and his former friends in England—not altogether maliciously, 
but because I believe that it will be very good for the Orangeman 
to discover that what brought those ardent supporters of his over 
from England was not so much a disinterested admiration for his 
sterling qualities as a perception of his value as a pawn in the 
political game. 

After all, we in Leinster, Munster and Connaught are quite 
willing to like the Ulsterman and to work with him—as soon as 
he will let us. But he is suffering from swelled head, and he won't 
play the game. We waive our dignity and suggest that he should 
forget the River Boyne and all the rest of it, and come in and help 
to make a prosperous Ireland. And he howls that we want him 
in order to tax him. He isn’t an Irishman, it seems, but an 
Ulsterman, and the rest of us are Papishers and savages. All we 
can do, of course, if we really wish well to Ireland, is to overlook 
his bad manners and to take every opportunity of showing that, 
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since we wish well to Ireland, we wish well to Ulster and Belfast 
too. But little can be done till he is cured of his bumptiousness 
and the head-swelling has somewhat subsided. That cure may 
be assisted when the patient discovers that some of those whose 
petting helped the disease are now beginning to find him a bit of 
a nuisance. 

Curiously enough, the Ulsterman’s policy, when one comes to 
look at it, is practically that of Sinn Fein—Ourselves Alone— 
interpreted even more narrowly. Ourselves Alone with him 
means that elect band of Orangemen that turn out to beat the 
drum on the Twelfth of July. His loyalty is to Belfast and to 
Orangeism and to the “ glorious, pious and immortal memory.” 
And the corollary of his Sinn Feinism is—to hell with the Pope 
and with the rest of Ireland, and with the Empire itself if we 
are to be interfered with. But surely the more healthy and pros- 
perous Ireland as a whole grows, the greater gain in health and 
prosperity for Ulster as the part. The fable of the Belly and 
the Members, if the Ulsterman would read it, seems to have a 
certain application. 

The fact of the matter is, Ireland can do without neither the 
Ulsterman nor the Sinn Feiner. Sinn Fein stood originally for 
self-reliance, for a vigorous constructive policy, for afforestation, 
rural reforms, industries, for busy quays and a contented and 
prosperous countryside. One hopes that on the ashes of its old 
self a new Sinn Fein will rise, purged of its narrowness and 
bitterness. But if we are to have a United Ireland, both the 
Ulsterman and the Sinn Feiner must ask himself some questions, 
and answer them honestly. The Ulsterman must ask himself 
whether his history is to be all past and no future ; whether in 
this twentieth century there are not questions even more vital 
than that of Protestant and Papist ; and whether his employers 
may not be laughing in their sleeves to see him so easily decoyed 
by worn-out rags of catch-cries from the consideration of these 
questions. And the Sinn Feiner must ask himself whether the 
spirit of hatred is really an asset to a nation ; whether he, any 
more than the Ulsterman, can afford to live on old bitterness and 
grudges ; whether it is worth while that Irishmen should kill each 
other and that Ireland should be scarred for the sake of old and 
faded romantic ideas that have always led to disaster and mourn- 
fulness ; whether Irish and English interests must inevitably and 
under all circumstances run counter to each other ; and whether 
a better and more easily attainable ideal than that of a quite 
isolated Ireland might not be that of Ireland a consort of England, 
each managing her own affairs, and joined to each other by 
goodwill. 

And what question must the Dublin Citizen Army ask itself ? 
I know one question every man in Dublin would put to himself 
if he were courageous and honest, and that is, how, till the 
Dublin slums are pulled down, he dares not to be a rebel. And 
meanwhile the Irish Times is satisfied with Martial Law, and 
business as usual, and the Independent cares not who is reprieved 
so long as it gets Connolly’s blood. When the slums are pulled 
down I will come with my wreath for the statue of the man who 
taught his poor army that it was better to die fighting than to 
live in such places. 

But will it need another rebellion first ?—Yours, etc., 

Sligo, May 21st. A. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND 
HOW TO TREAT THEM 


To the Editor of Tuer New Statesman. 


Sir,—May I, with all respect, submit that the problem of the 
conscientious objector cannot be solved as simply as your leading 
article on the subject suggests ? You say that the essential is to 
draw a definite distinction between the religious and the political 
objector. I submit that that cannot be done. You blame the 
tribunals, and everyone agrees that some tribunals have mis- 
handled the problem : everyone agrees that justice is unattainable 
while so much variety of judgment exists, and that the preliminary 
of statesmanlike dealing must consist in the setting up of one 
authority to deal with all “ conscientious objectors,” so that at 
any rate equality of treatment may prevail. Failing that, it is 
easier to abuse tribunals than to realise their difficulties. They 
naturally, from their point of view, object to exempting one man 
from all danger and hardship when others—perhaps their own 
sons—who lay no claim to any special conscience or morality, are 
facing such unspeakable horrors in the pure Christian spirit of 


self-sacrifice. On the other hand, the best of them are reluctant 
to hand over anyone to the breaking process which is now being 
attempted by the military machine. A man whose conscience 
(whether “ religious ” or “* political *’) has issued a definite prohi- 
bition in opposition to the general intention of the community is, 
through no fault of his own or of the tribunals, a difficulty for the 
community. It is at once his apparent weakness and his bitterest 
burden that his choice seems to demand for him the physically 
easiest and safest course ; but that again is no fault of his. The 
first thing to grasp is that it is no use calling him inconsistent. 
We are all inconsistent. The strongest pacifist would probably 
forcibly protect his wife from the onset of a tiger—and if so, why 
not from that of a tiger-like human enemy ? And even a man 
who would refuse to shed the blood of a tiger would rescue his 
baby from the depredations of a flea: the man who would spare 
a flea would, and indeed must, “* bathe in vegetable blood.”’ No 
man can abstain from all violence ; at the other extreme, no man 
would admit that he ought to commit all forms of violence in all 
circumstances. Everyone must draw the line for himself between 
these two extremes. He must say: “ I am not prepared to do 
this violence in these circumstances.’ His judgment of the cir- 
cumstances may be purely political (as that of a pro-Boer in the 
Boer War); but the conscience which tells him to abide by that 
judgment in action is purely religious ; he is concerned, not with 
** political unwisdom,” as you imply, but with moral wrong. 
That is why your distinction will not hold good for a moment. 
To confine exemption, even “‘ in general,” to those who belong to 
some professing Church, as you suggest, would be, as you surely 
know, to exclude many of the most profoundly conscientious. 
You cannot seriously mean that one deep moral conviction is 
worthier of respect than another just because it is connected with 
dogma. Indeed, you give your case away by blaming the “ poli- 
tical” objector for paying taxes and so unwillingly subsidising 
others to do what he will not do himself. You will admit, if you 
think it out, that that applies word for word to the “ religious ” 
objector. Payment of taxes is no more “ logical and noble ”’ for 
one than for the other, and the persecution of the other is just 
as much “ fighting against God” as the persecution of the one. 
Nor is the difficulty confined to tax-paying : one cannot eat, or 
travel about, or pursue any business, without subsidising the war. 
The only “ logical” courses for the pacifist are suicide (which is 
illegal and seems wasteful) and emigration (which the Government 
forbids). Let us then cease to demand a consistency which no one 
can conceivably provide, and face the practical issue. There is 
in practice—and in theory—a vast difference between pursuing 
one’s ordinary wage-earning, income-spending, tax-paying course, 
and taking the military oath. The latter involves a definite (and, 
even under “ compulsion,” a voluntary—since one can always 
refuse) subjugation of one’s own conscience to a machine one may 
reasonably consider wicked : it involves the promise to do, if one 
is so ordered, things which one may well feel morally unable to 
do. Consider the case of a man who takes the view of war, and 
of this war, taken by Carlyle in his allegory of Dumdrudge : who 
sees all Great Powers as more or less equal in sin—the German 
doubtless worse than the British, and the Russian perhaps worse 
than the German, but all definitely sinful : who cannot, with the 
best will in the world to do so, see any principle at stake which 
would justify him in mutilating men whom he considers his 
brothers, victims equally with himself of false ideals of Empire 
and nationality : who cannot promise or tacitly undertake to do 
what his officers tell him, because he knows they will have to tell 
him to perform specific acts which he will consider wrong: to 
whom bloodshed is so horrible that he knows he must not commit 
it unless he is assured by his conscience that it is justifiable : who 
sees that by becoming part of the military machine he would be 
co-operating in the “ Prussianism * of persecuting others who are 
following their conscience by resisting: who believes that no 
material victory can benefit any cause, that the British Empire 
should offer the German anything in the way of conciliation and 
forgiveness which one Christian would offer another in private 
life, rather than go on with the nightmare blasphemies of war : 
who thinks it is just cant to demand the freedom of Belgium or 
Serbia without demanding that of Finland, Persia or the Poles 
or the Polish Jews : who sees the continuance of war, while any 
plea or project of pacifism is left untried, as sheer unmitigated 
murder. Such internationalism is certainly as “ Christian ” as 


any organised and recognised Church: such an internationalist 
is, just because of the impossibility of consistency, in a horrible 
dilemma, and the more sincere and reasonable he is—the more he 
recognises the claims of the community, the more he admires the 
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heroism and unselfishness of those who go to fight, the more he 
loathes his inability to share the common burden—the worse his 
dilemma becomes. I ask you in all sincerity, what would you 
have such a man do? You say that the essence of the con- 
scientious objector’s position is that “ he denies his sympathy to 
us in what we regard as the most arduous struggle in our national 
history.” Believe me, the passion of his sympathy may be as 
great as anyone’s; but suppose he cannot help his sympathy 
extending to all the belligerent countries ? Suppose his faith, 
rightly or wrongly, makes him a citizen of the world first and a 
British citizen second ? Suppose he believes that the whole sal- 
vation of the world depends upon a number of men in each 
country standing out against the decision of Governments or 
majorities to make war ?—and that the greatness of Great Britain 
depends upon a number of Britons standing out ? Three things 
are certain : such a man must not arrogate to himself any moral 
superiority to the brave, devoted men who are laying down their 
lives, in all armies alike, for the magnificent ideal of patriotism : 
he must patiently search his own motives for any element of 
cowardice or slackness ; and he must not complain, or pose as a 
hero or a martyr, if he is persecuted. At the worst—even if he is 
shot, and the Government could perhaps logically shoot him—he 
is getting off lightly in comparison with soldiers, who have not 
merely to face being shot, blinded, maddened and mutilated, but 
also to face the far worse fate of inflicting these injuries on other 
people. The cause of pacifism and internationalism would un- 
doubtedly be best served by the bitterest persecution of those who 
embrace it : that would make it grow more quickly than anything 
else could. But whether the Government can make no better use 
of this material, for the future of humanity, than to persecute it, 
is a different and a much more difficult question. 
Yours, ete., 
“Farr Pay.” 


To the Editor of Tut New SrarEesMan. 

Sirn,—We expect, and nearly always get, from THE NEw 
STATESMAN a reasoned alternative scheme or suggestion when- 
ever you find it necessary to attack a policy or programme. 
One such is offered by you, in your very able article last week, 
with respect to the conflict between State and Conscience, 
which is bringing to naught our national tradition and principle. 
The abundant evidence provided by articles and letters in the 
Press, and by pulpit and platform utterances, must be making 
thousands among us despair of the nation’s political and religious 
guides, with a few shining exceptions; and the case appears 
more desperate still if you, Sir, are with the majority upon the 
point of conscience. Happily, no one could possibly accuse 
you of agreeing with the bishops in a policy of silence when 
persecution for opinion is afoot. 

Your distinction between the religious conscience and the 
political or social conscience is, I submit, altogether fallacious. 
The tribunals themselves, I suspect, have a muddled feeling 
that this must be so. On no other hypothesis can one account 
for their contemptuous disregard of Mr. Walter Long’s plain 
instructions, which in point of fact fall in with their own ten- 
dency—perfectly natural in middle-class Englishmen—to recog- 
nise that the Society of Friends has acquired a property interest 
in the conscientious objection to war and to military service. 
It is good to find, in these days, even so much admission of 
the right of conscience ; but what difference to the State can 
there be between objection or resistance based upon a super- 
natural or suprarational sanction and one that makes no claim 
te any authority beyond the individual’s conviction or moral 
sense ? If a man’s record and conduct show that the thing he 
believes is the reality of his life, it is surely both foolish and 
wicked for a public authority to judge him by reference to a 
conception or formula which, for multitudes of modern men and 
women, has lost or changed its meaning. Besides, when a 
belief is held with such passion and tenacity that a man is ready 
to put it before everything else and suffer the consequences, 
it has ceased to be merely a political opinion and become a 
religious conviction. And yet you contend that the one should 
be given the alternative of service or exemption, while the 
other should be compelled to make his choice between service 
and punishment. This simply will not do.—Yours, etc., 

S. K. Rarcuirre. 





Withington, Manchester. 
March 28rd. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The whirligig of time brings some strange changes, 
but few stranger than that of Tue New SraTesMAN with regard 
to the Military Service Acts. From the article—‘ A Gigantic 
Illusion,” of January 8 to “ The Conscientious Objectors and 
How to Treat Them ” of May 20—there is so great a gulf that it 
must plead my excuse for troubling you once more. 

In January the case for compulsory military service was a 
“* gigantic illusion” ; “the Derby Report utterly demolished it.” 
‘*The whole of the circumstances surrounding the genesis of 
this Bill are such as legitimately to arouse the deepest suspicion 
and resentment.” ‘The profound convictions of the anti- 
conscriptionists have not only been trampled upon, but trampled 
upon, as it seems to them, wantonly, and without any excuse 
of national necessity.” All this was said of the first limited Bill 
affecting the single man. Against its extension to the married 
*“* Mr. Asquith pledged himself spontaneously and unequivocally.” 
‘** Those who then wanted it, he declared, must take his place.” 
Labour, it is admitted, has been against it at every conference. 
No fresh facts or figures have been adduced by you to modify 
your original attitude. Instead, you admit that the second 
Military Service Act was the result of a cabal against the Coalition 
Government, and nothing more. 

Under these circumstances you calmly ignore the past, and 
proceed to discuss how punishment should be applied to the 
objectors to conscription, as if they were malevolent, or, at any 
rate, reprehensible, instead of being, according to your own 
showing, only logical and consistent. 

If policy dictated a passive acquiescence in a law which you 
could not support, and prevented you from undertaking a cam- 
paign for the repeal of the Military Service Acts, surely you 
might have left the imposition of penalties to those who believe 
the objectors are criminals and not martyrs to conviction. 

But strange as is the fact that you now approve of some penalty 
for disobeying laws of such equivocal origin, stranger still are the 
reasons given for determining exemptions and penalties. ‘ Re- 
ligious”’ scruples are to be respected; “ political” scruples 
reprobated and punished. ‘“ Religious” scruples are, it seems, 
certain beliefs in the supernatural. With these we must follow 
Dogberry’s advice to the Watch. But if a man professes a 
conscience which he does not pin to supernaturalism, but in his 
poor, blind way only applies to his relations to his fellow-men, 
then forsooth he must be made to smart. 

You quote, apparently with approval, the voice of organised 
labour when it states that in the minds of a much larger number 
than express an actual religious objection there is a strong 
revulsion against the idea of compelling anyone to go and 
kill his fellow-men. You then hoped “ that at the end of the 
war it may be possible to say that not a single British subject 
was compelled to fight.”” Now you are helping to devise the 
kind of punishment for those whose brand of conscience does not 
conform to your classification. To justify this you compare 
compulsory service to compulsory taxation. But this does not 
commend the compulsory element in either. Where conscience 
is concerned passive resisters have shown their objection to 
pay taxes as much as conscientious objectors to bear arms. 
The comparison, however, is unfair. It is like the argument 
that if we object to kill we ought to be vegetarians. Human 
and animal life, if not different in kind, are different in degree. 

Compulsion of property stands in a similar relation to com- 
pulsion of life, as the killing of animals does to the killing of men. 
If anything is more startling in this world-madness than the 
meekness with which this nation has acquiesced in coercion, it 
is the ease with which all principles have been accepted or dis- 
carded, according as they were supposed to aid national success. 
What in effect is this but what the German more nakedly pro- 
claims—that the State is a law to itself. and is amenable to 
nothing higher than its own existence ?—Yours, etc., 

Warwick Chambers, Cuas. E. Smita. 

Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
May 22nd. 

[We are not conscious of any change whatever in our attitude 
towards compulsion; we should be ready to repeat to-day 
every word of the earlier articles which Mr. Smith quotes if there 
were an occasion for doing so. Mr. Smith thinks it strange that 
we should approve of a penalty for disobeying laws of such 
equivocal origin. It seems to us, perhaps, equally strange that 
anyone who is not a philosophic anarchist should suggest that 
the duty of obeying the law is in any way dependent upon 
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individual approval of the law. The constitutional right which 
every citizen possesses of opposing and endeavouring to defeat 
any measure that may be brought before Parliament appears to 
us to involve as a corollary the duty of obeying that measure if 
and when it is passed into law by constitutional means. The right 
of agitating for repeal of course remains, though it may not 
always be desirable in wartime that that right should be freely 
exercised. 

We regret that we have been obliged to hold over several 
letters on this subject which we should have been glad to print 
if we had had space. To the general arguments, and, as it seems 
to us, misunderstandings, of those which we have printed we 
cannot attempt to reply in a footnote, but we hope to take an 
early opportunity of returning to the subject.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PROMOTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—It is stated in the Times and the Daily News that certain 
of the Borough Councils have decided not to water the streets 
this summer. 

Since the beginning of the war the subject of infantile mortality 
has been constantly brought before us, and the urgent need of 
combating it as far as possible. The Local Government Board 
and the Board of Education are jointly encouraging every effort 
to open Schools for Mothers, and are prepared (under certain 
simple conditions of efficiency) to make a grant of 50 per cent. of 
the expenses to any such school. 

The Director of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has stated that while in fifteen months of ;war 
109,725 soldiers have died, in twelve months 140,957 children 
under five years of age have died. We cannot afford to lose at 
both ends at such a rate. 

Modern science has proved that street dust is an excellent 
germ-carrier. With a dry summer and unwatered streets we may 
confidently look for a steady increase in the infantile death-rate. 

Is it economy on the one hand to spend money on Schools for 
Mothers in order to save life, and on the other hand to save money 
on unwatered streets, and consequently to spend the lives of our 
infants ?—Yours faithfully, 

E. M. SALMonD. 

5, Ingoldsby Mansions, Avonmore Road, W. 

May 21st. 


RAIL POWER AND HISTORY 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAn. 


Sir,—Mr. Davies complains, with the utmost courtesy, that 
in a paper called “ The Influence of Rail Power on History ” I 
omitted to notice the Balaklava-Sebastopol line of 1855. The 
first two explanations that occur to me are that the Crimean War 
had no influence on history, and that the embryonic light railway 
in question had no influence on the Crimean War. Other sugges- 
tions which may appeal to Mr. Davies are that it is indelicate to 
refer at the present time to a war in which we were unhappily 
engaged against one of our Allies; that my statement that the 
Italian campaign of 1859 was “ the first European war to be 
conducted after the construction of railways ” is hardly displaced 
by the allegation of another war in the course of which a railway 
was constructed ; and that, as the Crimean line included one 
gradient where pairs of trucks were pulled up by horses and two 
ravines where single trucks were permitted to play at switch- 
backs, it was not much of a line any way.—Yours, etc., 

The Temple, May 23rd. Pumie GUEDALLA. 


THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Taz New Sraresman. 

Str,—Those who ask for more scientific teaching in the schools 
have a very easy thesis to maintain, for probably no one in the 
kingdom will dispute their main contention seriously. Education 
is @ preparation for life, and as science takes a larger place in 
life so it must in education also. We have moved too slowly in 
this matter hitherto, and we must move more quickly now ; 
the moment is opportune and the need is great. All this may be 





taken as agreed. Yet the case does not quite go by default. 
The claimants seem to have no one against them, yet opposition 
is somehow provoked, and their appeals have produced much 
disquietude among men who agree with every argument they 
use. 

Perhaps it would be worth their while to study the causes 
of this disquietude. Educationists are men professionally 
interested in ideals, and they are apt to oppose a right request 
if they imagine that a wrong ideal is behind it. The ideal be- 
hind the scientists’ request, as it is commonly made by them in 
public, has the look of being a purely utilitarian one, and the 
request itself seems based on the assumption that education's 
whole business is to ensure the practical efficiency of the educated. 
That is the largest part of education’s business, certainly, but 
it is not the whole of it, and the remaining part is one which 
a man who teaches is apt to regard as peculiarly precious, because 
it is difficult and subtle, and tests the highest qualities in himself. 
It is the part that concerns the leisure which a boy will have 
in later life, as opposed to the work he will do, and its province 
is rather the private thoughts than the public activities of the 
grown man. A schoolmaster hopes that when boys leave him 
they will have, in whatever measure is possible, eager and accurate 
brains, love of knowledge and every practical power that he can 
help them to. But he also hopes that they will have the imagina- 
tion which illuminates life, the artistic sense which makes it 
beautiful, and the wide outlook and generous enthusiasms which 
ennoble it, and he feels that if these be lacking a man’s education 
has failed more signally than if he had never learnt anything useful 
in his life. 

It is far from certain that the scientist pleaders think in that 
way at all ; they have never said so and much that they say im- 
plies the opposite. This is the crux of the matter for us. Let 
us be clear about it. Classical men do not dispute that we must 
do more science and less classics ; we know the failures of the 
classical system far too well, and we realise all the greatness of 
science and admire its glories ; there is no one now holding the 
obsolete fortifications round the Zenophon in the “ Little-go.” 
To explain to us at length that modern life is a scientific affair 
is a waste of time ; we knew that, perhaps before the men actually 
engaged in scientific work had found time to look and see, for 
the study of England has long been part of our work—Athens has 
not absorbed us utterly. We want reform of the old-fashioned 
parts of the schools (though we want the reform of the “ modern ” 
parts as well, and to be sure that if we admit science into much of 
our kingdom they will admit poetry into a little of theirs), but 
we do want to be convinced that those who call for the reforms 
we would welcome ourselves have an ideal not entirely hostile 
to our own, and will not sweep away in their enthusiasm for the 
new some old things which we hold precious, but which they, 
we are a little afraid, have not noticed in their survey of our 
territory. 

Your contributor of May 13th has not noticed them. He is 
so very angry with us that we could hardly have hoped he would. 
He thinks, too, that all truth is scientific truth, and he will have 
to ask M. Bergson about that, or perhaps read a little Keats, but, 
in any case, until he thinks differently no educationist can do 
business with him ; and that is sad, because most educationists 
would welcome the changes he demands. If those who plead in 
public for the new science régime in the schools would show, 
by however small a sign, that they recognise another side to 
education than the purely practical one, that, in fact, they 
think about education at all in the matter and not merely about 
the future of war and commerce, there will be no more opposition 
and no more disquietude. There is little enough opposition as it 
is, but there is very much disquietude.—Yours, &c., 

J. F. Roxsurca. 

Lancing College, Sussex. May 16th. 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Srr,—Mr. Geoffrey Shaw’s article in The Music Student, to 
which I referred, was prefaced by a short editorial note, up- 
holding freedom of speech, which contained the following sentence : 
* We are far from endorsing all Mr. Shaw's views, but we feel they 
may nevertheless prove a useful tonic.” There was a famous 
Parisian doctor who made a fortune out of an Eau de vie which 
was nothing but Seine water; but even he did not recommend 
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it to his patients like this: “I am far from agreeing with those 
who believe this will do you any good, but I think you will find 


it a useful tonic.” Mr. Scholes accuses me of using my imagi- 

nation, but then, like the Delphic oracle, he left it to the imagi- 

nation, and I am glad to learn that I imagined wrongly, and that 

he agrees with Mr. Shaw on the subject of false relations, for 

with some diffidence I take it that that is what his letter means. 

—Yours, etc., W. J. TuRNER. 
May 28rd. 


IRISH CLAN NAMES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have been familiar with Irish names all my life, and 
I thought I knew of most of the O’s that were entitled to the 
definite article ‘“‘ The,” which signified they were the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient head of the Sept. But I confess “ The 
O’Rahilly ” was new to me, and I venture to ask some of your 
modern Irishmen for information on this point of lineage. The 
O’Conor Don, The O’Grady, The O’Gorman Mahon—these I 
have heard of, but The O’Rahilly puzzles me. Am I right in 
thinking it is meant for O’Reilly ?—Yours, etc., 

ANGLO-IRISHMAN. 


THE LETTERS OF THE LATE DR. 
STOPFORD BROOKE 


To the Editor of THE NEw SraTesMAn. 


Sir,—It is intended to publish a volume of letters written by 
the late Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. His executors and family 
would be very grateful to any of his correspondents who will lend 
for this purpose any letters which may seem to be of general 
interest. The letters will be returned to the senders as soon as 
they are done with. Address to Miss Evelyn Brooke, The Four 
Winds, Ewhurst, Surrey.—Yours, etc., 


May 14th. S. D. Brooxe. 


Miscellany 


PRESAGE OF VICTORY 


I, 

[Poe first I knew, seeing that bent grey head, 
How England honours all her thousand dead. 
Then first I knew how faith through black 

grief burns, 

Until the ruined heart glows while it yearns 

For one that never more returns— 

Glows in the spent embers of its pride 

For one that careless lived and fearless died. 

And then I knew, then first, 

How everywhere Hope from her prison had burst— 

On every hill, wide dale, soft valley’s lap, 

In lonely cottage clutch’d between huge downs, 

And streets confused with streets in clanging towns— 

Like spring from winter’s jail pouring her sap 

Into the idle wood of last year’s trees. 

Then first I knew how the vast world-disease 

Would die away, and England upon her seas 

Shake every scab of sickness; t’ward new skies 

Lifting a little holier her head, 

With honesty the brighter in her eyes, 

And all that urgent horror well forgot, 

The dark remembered not ; 

Only remembered then, with bosom yet hot, 

The blood that on how many a far field lies, 

The bones enriching not our English earth 


That brought them to such splendid birth 
And the last sacrifice. 


II. 


Then first I knew, seeing that head bent low, 
How gravely all her days she needs must go, 
Bearing an image in her faded breast . . . 

O, the dark unrest 

Of thoughts that never cease their flight, 
Never vanishing, yet never still, 

Like birds that wail round the bewildering nest ! 
But other nestlings never shall be hers, 

Only a painful image his place fill, 

Only a memory remain for her thin bosom to nurse 
In all that dark unrest 

Of sleepless and tormented night. 


III. 


Yet from her eyes presage of victory 

Looked steadfast out at mine. 

It is not to be thought of (said her eyes) 

That only a foul blotch the sun may shine 

On England, through low poisonous thick skies ! 
Never, O never again 

This pain, this pain ! 

Else from that foreign earth his bones would rise 
And thrust in anger at the bitter skies. 

It is not to be thought of that such prayer 
Should fall unheeded back through heavy air. 
But I have heard, in the night I have heard, 
When not a leaf in all the orchard stirred, 
And ev’n the water of the bourne hung still, 
And the old twitching, creaking house was still, 
And all was still, 

What was it I heard? 

It could not be his voice, come from so far ; 

I know ‘twas not a bird. 

It was his voice, or that lone watchful star 
Creeping above the casement bar, 

Saying: Fear thou no ill, 

No ill! 

Then all the silence was an echoing round, 

The water and dumb trees their antique murmur found, 
And clear as music came the repeated sound : 
Fear thou no ill, no ill! 


Was it her eyes or her tongue told me this ? 


IV. 
Yet but sad comfort from such pain is caught. ... 
I went out from the house and climbed the coombe, 
And where the first light of sweet morning hung 
I found the light I sought. 
From somewhere south a bugle’s note was flung, 
From somewhere north a sombre boom ; 
On the opposing hills white flecks and grey 
Spotted the misty green, 
And blue smoke wraiths around the tall trees clung. 
Presently rose thick dust clouds from the green : 
Came up, or seemed to come, the instant beat 
Of marching feet ; 
Then with the clouds the beating died away, 
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And nothing was seen 
But broken hills and the new flush of day. 


V. 


All round the folding hills were like green waves, 
Tossing awhile together ere they fall 

And fling their salt on the steep stony beach. 

The sound I heard was sound of Roman feet— 
I saw the sparkling light on Roman glaives, 

I heard the Roman speech 

Answering the wild Iberian battle-call : 

They passed from sight on the long street. 

And I saw then the Mercian Kings that strode 
Proudly from the small city of grey stone 

And climbed the folding hills, 

Past the full springs that bubbled and flowed 
Through the soft valley and on to Avon stream. 
They passed—as all things pass and seem 

No other than a dream, 

All but the shining and the echo gone. 

But still I listened and looked. Their voice it was 
Blown through the valley grass ; 

Their dust it was that sprang from the hard road 
Where now these English legions flowed, 

Waking the quiet like a steady wind. 

That ancient soldiery before me passed 

With all that followed them, and these the last 

Of my own generation, my own mind ; 

Their strength and courage rooted deep in the earth 
That brings men to such splendid birth 

And no vain sacrifice. ... 

It was as when the land all darkness lies, 

And shades, nor only shades, move freely out 
And through the trees are heard and all about 
Their ancient ways, ‘neath the old stars and skies. 
So now in morning’s light I knew them there 
Leading the men that marched and marched away, 
And mounted up the hill, and down the hill 
Passed from my eyes and ears, and left the air 
Trembling everywhere, 

And then how still! 


VI. 

Then first I knew the joy that yet should be 
Ringing from campéd hill and guarded sea 
With England’s victory. 
The dust had stirred, the infinite dust had stirred, 
It was the courage of the past I heard, 
The virtue of those buried bones again 
Animate in these marching Englishmen ; 
And nothing wanted if the dead but nerved 
The living hands that the same England served. 
With new-washed eyes I saw as I went down 
On the hill crest the oak-grove’s crown, 
With new delighted ear heard the lark sing— 
That mad delighted thing ; 
The very smoke that rose was strangely blue, 
But most the orchard brightened wonderfully new, 
Where the wild spring, ere winter snow well gone, 
Scattered her whiter, briefer snow-cloud down. 
And England lovelier looked than when 
Her dead roused not her living men. 

JoHN FREEMAN. 


MORE HOME TIES 


** A worker at Woolwich Arsenal, living at Wembley, asked for 
exemption on the ground that he had a sow and eight young pigs, 
which he could not leave.”—Various Daily Papers, May 17th. 


As this was a peculiarly distressing case, the details may 
be worth recording. 

Applicant asked for total exemption partly on the ground 
‘of domestic hardship, partly on that of conscientious objec- 
tion. The Government having made no provision for 
dependants of this class, he would, if called up for military 
service, be compelled to break up his piggery and destroy 
their stye life. He could not reconcile this with his con- 
science. 

The Chairman” said our national fortunes were in such a 
crisis that even men with pigs must go. 

Applicant said he would be prepared to go when all 
the men without pigs had been taken first. It was a hard 
thing for him to have to go now, when he could still see 
plenty of pigless shirkers about the streets. 

Member of Tribunal: Do you mean to say you have so 
little spirit you would let another man fight for your pig ? 

Asked if the pig were entirely dependent on him, applicant 
said it would break her heart if he were taken. 

The military representative having protested on the 
ground of not bona fide, applicant said he had had the pig 
before the war. Evidence was produced showing that the 
pig had been in his possession on June Ist, 1914. It was 
added that she was of national importance, and that she 
had several relatives in the Berkshires, while many others 
were engaged in field service at home. 

Exemption was granted on condition that applicant’s 
feelings towards the pig remained unchanged. 

A. ¥. G 


Drama 
GEORGIAN PLAYS 


T is an ill wind, I have heard it said, that brings nobody 
any good. Indirectly, the war has brought a little 
measure of it to dramatic poets; for now their 
pieces are sometimes acted in the cause of charity. The 
week before last Miss Vernon Lee’s Ariadne in Mantua 
was performed under the auspices of the Countess of Lytton, 
and last week three “Georgian Plays,” produced under 
the direction of Miss Viola Tree, were to be seen at His 
Majesty’s. They were King Lear’s Wife, by Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley, Hoops, by Mr. Wilfred Wilson Gibson, and 
Lithuania, by Rupert Brooke. In one of the intervals 

Miss Ethel Levey sold by auction two drawings ; one by the 

Duchess of Rutland, another by Louis Raemaekers. This 

incident was tantamount in itself to a little ironical sketch, 

and might have been entitled, “ Don’t speak all at once.” 

We were a superior audience but heart-damping for her 

purpose. Instinct told her we would rise to no flies, to no 

fun. But I enjoyed the contrast between her brilliant 
smile of imperturbable contempt and our own ambiguous 
embarrassment at this opportunity, an embarrassment she 

did her best to pretend was little more than the shyness 

of a well-mannered schoolboy when offered the absolutely 

last strawberry ice. In another interval Mr. Martin Harvey 
read aloud an appreciation of Rupert Brooke. Literary 
criticism is not du thédire; and whatever merit this com- 
position may have had for the understanding was veiled 
by his attempt to put a little gaiety into it. 

Mr. Bottomley’s King Lear's Wife has found many 
readers and many admirers among them. I had not read 
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it and, therefore, was not so conscious as others were, 
perhaps, of the shortcomings of the performance—such 
shortcomings as are inevitable when a piece so dependent 
on word perfection and elocution is in rehearsal only for 
one performance, with all the drawbacks that that implies. 
It held my attention. I thought Miss Viola Tree’s acting 
charming. It was especially good in the opening scenes. 
There was a freedom and spontaneity in her gestures which 


rarely accompanies the speaking of verse on the stage. * 


She took the part of Goneril, who in the play is in her teens ; 
a huntress, cold and hard to all except her dying mother, 
with the possibility of cruelty in her, which may well become 
her ruling passion in later life, when once the responsiveness 
of youth has gone. At the close, when Miss Viola Tree has 
to kill her father’s mistress, she did not show enough ferocity. 
I doubt, indeed, if the energy of hate necessary at that point 
is within the scale of emotions she can interpret. The two 
main figures in the play are the king and his dying neglected 
wife. Lady Tree as the queen simulated cunningly the 
restlessness and whining querulousness of extreme exhaus- 
tion—those pitiable, common and untragic signs of ap- 
proaching death. But she permitted realism to smother the 
opportunities poetic convention allows for a more eloquent 
departure. There was too much of “ the frightened eye and 
huddled unintelligible phrase” in her rendering. Mr. 
Carrington looked superb enough as the red-haired lustful 
king; he walked well; his stature and movements com- 
bined well with those of Gormflaith (Miss Julia James), to 
whom he makes love in the very room where his queen 
lies dying. This juxtaposition of incidents, of lust and 
death, is really the emotional centre of the play. It is a 
pretty “strong” situation, as they say. In reading the 
play, as I afterwards discovered, the degree to which it 
bulks in the play is concealed. One is beguiled from noticing 
its predominance by the beauty of incidental passages. 
But on the stage it rises up in its crudity, blocking out 
evanescent literary beauties. This is the situation we 
feel; on this theme our attention is focussed, and the 
doubt suggests itself whether there is enough poetry 
in it. 

The play need not be judged as a prelude to King Lear. 
** Lear” might be any king, and “ Goneril ” his daughter. 
The advantage gained by their bearing familiar names is that 
it throws the action back into an imaginary yet accepted 
period of history, in which the barbaric can be mingled with 
mediaeval suggestions, like the nun-like body-washers, for 
example, who appear at the end to make the queen’s last 
toilet. Their song was for some reason or other omitted : 


The louse made off unhappy and wet ; 
Ahumm Ahumm, Ahee— 

He’s looking for us, the little pet ; 

So haste, for her chin’s to tie up yet, 

And let us be gone with what we can get— 
Her ring for thee, her gown for Bet, 

Her pocket turned out for me. 


This was a pity. The gruesome and greedy indifference 
of the women was the right note to end on to wind up the 
tragedy of the queen. I suppose the idea that a barbaric 
queen should be troubled with lice was thought too indelicate 
by the censor. I noticed that the lines which told most on 
the stage were not those which I admired reading the play. 
It was not passages like this speech of Goneril’s which 
impressed me in the theatre : 


Through the waning darkness 
I heard far hounds give shivering aéry tongue, 
Remote, with-drawing, suddenly faint and near; 
I leapt and saw a pack of stretching weasels 
Hunt a pale coney in a soundless rush, 
Their elfin and thin yelping pierced my heart, 
As with an unseen beauty long awaited ; 
Wolfskin and cloak I buckled over this night gear, 





And took my honoured spear from my bedside 
Where none but I may touch its purity, 

And sped as lightly down the dewy bank 

As any mothy owl that hunts quick mice. 
They went crying, crying, but I lost them 
Before I slept, with the first tips of light, 

On Raven Crag near by the Druid stones ; 

So I paused there, and, stooping, pressed my hand 
Against the stony bed of the clear stream ; 
Then entered I the circle and raised up 

My shining hand in cold, stern adoration, 

Even as the first great gleam went up the sky. 


Well as Miss Tree delivered it, the literary beauty of the 
passage did not tell. It is not through descriptive lines 
like “‘ Any mothy owl that hunts quick mice,” whatever 
delight at their literary quality they may wake in the reader, 
that poetic drama can affect us. The only verbal beauty 
which really tells on the stage is that which springs direct 
from the action. For instance, the passage in which Lear 
turns on Gormflaith with savage contempt when she wants 
to try on the queen’s crown was far more impressive than 
the above much finer speech. 
You cannot have the nature of a queen 


If you believe that there are things above you ; 
Crowns make no queens, queens are the cause of crowns, 


This the reader might pass over as an adequate bit of 
rhetoric and no more. Yet on the stage they had power 
and beauty; for they sprang direct from the emotion 
conveyed by the action at the moment. I believe the 
Elizabethan tradition has misled our dramatic poets. 
‘Those fine descriptive speeches and gorgeous packed har- 
angues were just possible on an apron stage, when the 
actor stepped forward and delivered them for their own 
sakes—almost like the songs which so frequently broke the 
action ; but they were not the real stuff of the poetic drama, 
stirring as they may be still to the reader. The dramatist 
must build with solid blocks; for the substantiality of 
the scene kills rainbow beauties. Only when, as in the 
case of Shakespeare, we are very familiar with the words of 
such soliloquies and passages of description does their 
beauty move us. If we heard Shakespeare for the first time, 
would we be more than aware, at these moments, that 
something extremely fine was going on? Verbal beauty 
only tells in drama in so far as it either contributes to 
atmosphere, or is at the same time the condensed expression 
of the situation. It is the limitation of the form that 
this should be the case. But the human mind is so 
constituted that it must stop to think and dream before it 
can apprehend literary beauty. In poetic drama the 
poetry must lie in the very substance of the action. If 
that is not rich enough it cannot be made beautiful, by 
containing beautiful passages or beautiful words, for these 
tell only faintly on the mind when the attention is fixed on 
live human beings. From Mr. Gibson’s dialogue Hoops I 
got nothing at all; and in spite of the elocution of Mr. 
Quarterm aine I could not believe he was speaking poetry ; 
the pictures which the lines in praise of the body called up 
had no magic. They were too like academy pictures of 
Indians, ploughmen and bathers. 

If Rupert Brooke had lived he would have probably 
condensed Lithuania in rehearsal. It is only a Grand 
Guignol thrill. A traveller takes refuge with peasants ; 
they murder him in his sleep, and then discover he is their 
lost son. Everything in such thrills depends on rapidity. 
The moment the traveller displays his money we guess he is 
doomed. Everything beyond the bare necessary lines is a 
mistake. Imaginative power came out in the last line. 
The girl’s last words, when she finds she has smashed in her 
brother’s head, are: ‘ They will put me in prison ”—no 
regrets: to her he was a stranger. Miss McCarthy played 
her admirably. Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAKESPEARE Centenary numbers still come my 
way from neutral and enemy States. The latest 
is that of the New York Evening Post Saturday 

Magazine. The first Shakespeare article is headed : 


SHAKESPEARE COMES TO TOWN. 
EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH MAN WHO 
MADE STRATFORD FAMOUS. 

By Montrose J. Moses. 


Others are on “Shakespeare and Scenery,” “Where Does 
the Revolt Against Classic Verse Leave the Bard of Avon?” 
and “ The Bard’s Poetic Qualities—Distinctive Features of 
the Verse of One who Was Many Things Besides a Poet,” 
by O. W. Firkins. There is also what we call nowadays 
a “symposium” on Shakespeare by various eminent 
citizens of the U.S.A. Some of the opinions are inter- 
esting—for one reason or another. Mr. David Bispham, 
for instance, wonders whether there is any future for Shake- 
speare in America at all : 

Shakespeare, in my opinion, js fast becoming a ‘** back number ’’ 
in the esteem of all but a comparatively few book-lovers. Because 
of the unprecedented influx of ignorant European peasants into 
our country, our mother tongue has become so contaminated as 
to remind one of a clear stream defiled by the refuse of towns and 
factories. 

He says that unless the Shakespeare celebrations make 
educators realise the need of saving the language, 
we shall have had but a passing intellectual fad of no real value, 
and the English language as used in America will inevitably con- 
tinue upon its downward way. 


One of the minor blessings of the war (another is the disap- 
pearance of the illuminated advertisements on the Thames 
Embankment) is that it has checked the flow of polyglot 
immigration into the States and given America time to 
digest the Ruthenians, Lithuanians, &c., already received. 
Whether the English language as used in America is actually 
degenerating is for Americans to say. I should rather like 
to hear a few informed opinions. My own impressions, 
which naturally cover a very short space of time and a 
very small section of the American Press, is that journalistic 
English has taken a slight turn for the better in recent years. 


* * * 


Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, says, with the terseness of an efficient chairman : 


I read Shakespeare’s plays a great deal. When I go on a trip I 
usually take one or two of them in my valise. By the way, have 
you ever read Mark Twain's book, ‘*‘ Is Shakespeare Dead?” If 
not, you can while away a few hours very much to your advantage 
reading it. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve says that in his father’s 
house “ Shakespeare was tabu.” He read him by stealth, 
and still ““ whenever I read Shakespeare I wonder why I 
read anything else.” Mr. Mark Sullivan considers Tree’s 
production of Henry VIII. to have given him the 
highest de gree of conceivable pleasure ; and Mr. Masters, 
author of Spoon River Anthology, thinks that Shakespeare's 
life is “* a tragedy as deep as that of Jesus,” that “ he suffered 
more than he could express,” and that his “ verdict is that 
life is an idiot’s tale.” I think I like best, however, the 
tribute of Miss Carolyn Wells : 

My personal feeling for and acquaintance with the works of 
Shakespeare are perhaps especially pronounced, owing to the fact 
that for several years I had opportunity to study Shakespeare with 
the late W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge. Himself . .. so imbued me 
with his own love and understanding of the plays that they have ever 
since been part and parcel of my literary equipment. But I can’t 
look upon them as “* companions of a leisure hour.”” When I read 


Shakespeare I read a play, or two or three plays,at a sitting. This, 
however, is merely a personal idiosyncrasy. Doubtless, he would 
equally well repay a hurried dip now and then. 

Doubtless. 


* * * 


I observe, after examining marked catalogues of recent 
auction-sales, that books are still fetching respectable prices. 
There may possibly, though I am not certain even of this, 
have been some falling off in the prices of cheap lots. Those 
who sell new books in business areas where customers are 
almost exclusively male have suffered owing to the with- 
drawal of so many young men into the Army; and one 
would suppose that those second-hand booksellers who cater 
for the poorer (and, therefore, on the average, the younger) 
male public must have been similarly hit to some extent. 
But certainly, though sales are less frequent than they were 
before, the valuable things, the early printed books, the rare 
modern first editions, the seventeenth-century poets, and 
the expensive colour-illustrated books, are hooking the 
gold out of people’s purses just as though there were no 
war on. I was in a saleroom the other day, and two book- 
sellers of my acquaintance—I admit that they would not 
have been themselves had they had nothing to grumble at— 
complained that prices were so high that they could buy 
searcely anything. Certainly, what faint hopes I myself 
had entertained of picking up a Koberger or a Jenson for 
the few shillings I had contrived to hoard were soon 
dissipated: the number of my incunables, I fear, will not 
be augmented this side of the Peace of 





* al ” 


It might be easier to discuss the prices of books if it were 
easier to discover them—for one cannot remember them all. 
All the auctions of recent decades are, of course, recorded in 
Book Prices Current, Book Auction Records, and the similar 
American publication. With a complete set of Book Prices 
Current, and plenty of spare time, it is possible to hunt up 
all the occasions on which a book has come under the hammer, 
and the sizes of the successful bids. But a complete set 
of B. P.C. is portly; and, although it is an admirably 
arranged and edited work, extensive research in its files is 
fatiguing for the amateur, who, in all probability, has 
to go to the Museum for it. Most book-buyers in the 
English-speaking world are, I presume, mainly interested 
in English books. There are various works in which they 
may find bibliographical information about books of 
any interest or rarity, such as the collections of W. C. 
Hazlitt, the Bibliotheca Britannica (which killed its compiler, 
Watt), and Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. But a 
record of recent prices in a compact form does not, as far 
as I am aware, exist. Lowndes is still very useful for most 
things, but there has been no new edition of him for over 
half a century, and his prices are hopelessly out-of-date. 
I believe that his publishers would reimburse themselves, 
and they would undeniably benefit the buyers and sellers 
of books, if they would commission someone to bring the 
work up to date by supplying important omissions, rectify- 
ing errors and inserting information about recent prices. 
What Lord Tolloller paid for 4 Purge for Poor Pothecaries 
or The Lamentable Ejaculations of the Muses at the Duke 
of Cromarty’s sale in 1820 may be interesting, but is of no 
earthly use to the modern chafferer who wants to do some- 
body or to avoid being done by somebody. Cannot Messrs. 
Bell consider it? If they would, I would give them a 
medal—as the conscientious objector said when asked 
what he would do if he saw the Germans killing his father. 


* * * 
M. M.—No; I did it on purpose. It wasn’t a very 
intelligent joke. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


One of Our Grandmothers. By Ernet CotpurN MAYNE. 
Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


Number Seventeen. By Lovuts Tracy. Cassell. 6s. 


Our grandmothers lived before the days of grandmotherly 
legislation, the duel of sex, race suicide, and the League 
for Opposing Woman Suffrage. They played the piano— 
not too well, as a rule; for to play brilliantly was to be 
odd, and to be odd was to be unsaleable in the marriage- 
market. The aim of young ladies was to “please the 
gentlemen.” Their choice lay between being wives at 
twenty or old maids at twenty-one, and——_ So one could 
go on with the platitudes of the subject. Our fathers 
have told it us: or, failing that, we have told it to our 
fathers, by way of explaining how each generation stands 
on the shoulders of the last, and how we exceed our parents 
in the same measure as they exceeded theirs. It is easy 
to stress the social changes that two generations have 
brought : it is equally easy to say that the changes are less 
important than the things which do not change: that 
what you gain on the roundabouts of fashion you lose on 
the swings of the pendulum: and that there were brains 
under bonnets as indubitably as there were legs under 
crinolines. What is not easy, and therefore is worth while, 
is to reconstruct the sameness in that different world—to 
estimate how far the problems have varied, how far they 
have remained—to picture the New Woman putting out 
the first timorous and tentative wings of her now triumphant 
endeavour. 

This very difficult task Miss Mayne has attempted, 
and remarkably achieved. The quiet subtlety of her 
manner (still in the early chapters a little spoilt by the 
mannerisms of Henry James, but flowing more freely and 
simply as the story progresses) is completely suited to 
her theme. Her style is often hard to follow; it is also, 
less often but still sometimes, almost dull. There is sur- 
prisingly little story to get excited about. A girl is wooed 
and left by the conventional predatory male of fiction— 
unconventionalised completely as he is under Miss Mayne’s 
merciless analysis; a less skilful and more honest wooer 
appears; there is an engagement, broken off and renewed ; 
marriage, with no guarantee of living happily ever after, 
ends the book. Round the forceful and beautiful but 
pathetic Millie, with her young pride and eager questionings 
and quick despairs and facile histrionics, the minor cha- 
racters, the moods of time and place and atmosphere, are 
woven with consistent skill. Millie is a brilliant pianist, 
with a touch of genius and more than a touch of tempera- 


ment. Had she been her own granddaughter, she would 
have contrived to get scholarships, opportunities: she 
would have studied in Berlin, Munich, or Vienna; she 


would have taken the concert-platform by storm; above 
all, she would have lived her own life, and, when offered 
marriage, would have been able to fulfil her wish to compare 
its promise with some tested alternative. As it is, in 1860 
and Miss Mayne’s pages, she is limited by poverty and pre- 
judice. She cannot even take the step that would free her 
from the society of her stepmother—unless she goes to the 
altar. Her father, a ferociously weak creature of eyebrows 
and moustaches, flatters himself he has indulged her to 
excess merely because he has spared her those culinary 
labours which he himself pursues with the passion of an 
artist : he is a retired officer, but his social scope is limited 
by his kitchen, and his second wife wins him with a vol-au- 
vent. Millie goes to an aunt, but after a time discovers 
her essential wnwantedness—and her father remains hostile 
to her plan of earning her own living by teaching music. 
Marriage remains. 

Exquisite is the picture of Millie’s young-ladyhood, which 


she spends in a garden pictured to herself, by herself, as 
“the high Hall-garden,” and diversifies—apart from the 
piano—by the copying of “ extracts’ into extract-books. 
(It has been said that the England of the age of Tennyson 
was a land flowing with milk and water: but to “ young 
ladies” Maud came as a blaze of romantic passion. Are 
we in our twentieth-century insolence quite sure that the 
young ladies were not partly right?) Follows the lover, 
but Millie is both ignorant and unawakened: then the 
vulgar stepmother, the sojourn with the aunt, the second 
lover, the return home. At this point the most finely 
conceived character in the book, the “ foxy man,” the step- 
mother’s father, takes a hand, and in a scene of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and genuine beauty he explains to Millie 
the unmentionable thing—the stir of sexual desire that is 
tormenting and urging and frustrating her. For she has 
the double problem—sex and art: her “ own” life could 
never, in even the most enlightened age, be lived to herself— 
only the urgency of sex is doubly mysterious to her because 
of her “‘ temperament.”” I cannot in these sentences at all 
suggest the intricacy of Miss Mayne’s method, whether in 
the delineation of Millie h erself or in the contrast between her 
and the one or two other girls whose lives touch hers. 
On the other hand, I cannot understand the lapse, both in 
seriousness and humour, which lets Miss Mayne make 
Millie take the most important step of her life as the direct 
result of—the failure to master the art of riding in one 
lesson ! 

Having spoken of Tennyson’s England, I should correct 
any misapprehension by stating that the action passes 
wholly in Ireland. The social “ set” is roughly the same, 
but for the stepmother and her father, as it might be in 
England ; the description of one man by another as “a 
rabid Catholic and Tory ” is the nearest we get to polities— 
but the atmosphere is special and, in Miss Mayne’s way, 
specially subtle. The actual physical atmosphere is made 
vivid in such a sentence as: “ It was an April morning of 
celestial vintage—the air was like gold wine in a great crystal 
bowl.” Here is the picture of the “ high Hall-garden ” : 


As the setting for a fair and solitary maiden, it could hardly, in its 
modest fashion, have been surpassed. A steep, green slope, bog- 
myrtle-scented, ran up to it from the lake, and ended in a little plateau, 
wept on by the willow, and cheered by beds of coloured flowers. There 
amid the branches and the colours and the scents were seen her chair 
and table ; there sat she ; and when a fellow fishing in a boat on the 
lake glanced up and caught the vision, there was really nothing else 
to do but “ fall in love.” Little bits of long-forgotten fairy-stories 
came to mind, about Princesses and Enchanted Castles and that sort 
of thing ; the young man, in short, was well in train, was dreaming 
for the first time in his life—and dreaming on real fact, for there she 
was, and it was all exactly like it. 

Millicent, until his coming, had been unconscious of herself in the 
englamoured setting. It had charmed in her a deeper thing than 
vanity ; one whole part of being was content. 


But quotation from such a book can do no more than 
indicate how impossible it is for brief quotation to render 
the sensitive and delicate quality of the whole. 

Mr. Tracy’s strong point is plot rather than style. The 
central point of his mystery is a murder. Of the victim 
we are told: “She was strangled—a peculiarly atrocious 
thing where an attractive and lady-like woman is con- 
cerned.” Nor is some of the dialogue much happier. 
Mrs. Forbes, “ an aristocrat to the finger-tips,” says: “I 
was that astonished, I hardly realised what was taking 
place . . .” But defects in the maternal grammar are 
made up for—and complemented—by Evelyn Forbes, who 
talks thus : 

** But don’t you see the diabolical cleverness of the scheme? The 
telegram arrived just in time to allow me to catch the 1.25 p.m. train, 


and rendering it idle to think of making a trunk call if I would obey 
an urgent message from my mother.” 


Let me add that these lapses are quite immaterial to the 
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genuine merits of the story, which concerns a Chinese 
gang of political desperadoes, a philanthropist-millionaire, 
and a vigorous young author who falls in love with the 
millionaire’s daughter. The plot is ingeniously improbable 
without being impossible, and the incidents and reve- 
lations are arranged with great skill. I have read every 
word of Number Seventeen with enjoyment. The two 
detectives in it are excellent. GERALD GOULD. 


THE GREAT EVENT 


The Last Days of the French Monarchy. By Hitarre Bevoc. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Chevalier de Boufflers: A Romance of the French 
Revolution. By Nesta H. Wexsster. Murray. 12s. 
net. 


It has been frequently remarked that European life 
would be extremely empty, especially for those of us 
who are European publishers, if the people of France 
had omitted to conduct the French Revolution. Modern 
history would be like Hamlet without the graveyard 
scene, Lord Cromer would be unable to think of Lord 
Morley as a Jacobin, and there would be nothing really 
interesting for Mr. Belloc to write about. One cannot be 
too grateful to-the indifferent statecraft of Louis XVI. 
(whose other merits were less conspicuous) for preserving 
us from an uninterrupted course of Pongo and the Duke 
of Battersea. It could hardly be said that Mr. Belloc 
was not himself on any subject; but he is, when he is 
upon the Revolution, a more desirable and attractive self 
than when he is upon the merits of (say) alcoholists or 
the demerits of (say) Jews. The Revolution finds him 
an exact student, a sympathetic politician, and a prose writer 
of extraordinary power. The present volume is, if one 
omits a critical essay upon Lafayette and the slender 
thread of narrative upon which the episodes are hung, 
a study of five days. It is, according to Mr. Belloc’s 
method, a study rather of the superficial appearance of 
those days than of their precise significance as stages in 
the development of the Revolution. He is more interested 
(and perhaps rightly) in the umbrellas of the Third Estate 
than in their principles, and one rises from his dramatic 
revivals of old scenes rather as a man might have risen 
doubtfully from the scene itself, than with that exact 
balance of causes, values, and effects which is obtained 
from the normal method of history. It is precisely the 
difference between a historical lecture and a_ historical 
play. Mr. Belloc prefers to give his instruction by 
setting his stage and acting the piece through; with an 
inimitable command of historical detail he reconstitutes 
the crime, and one must extract the significance of the 
occasion from the actual words and gestures of the charac- 
ters. For the illustration of the early stages of the Revolu- 
tion he has selected three Tuesdays, a Friday and a battle. 
On the first Tuesday the Commons affirmed their inde- 
pendence, and the Revolution entered its Parliamentary 
phase; on the second Tuesday the King and Queen left 
Paris without a monarchy, whilst they drove eastwards to 
fetch an army, and the Revolution entered its republican 
phase; on the Friday a crowd stormed the Tuileries, the 
Swiss Guard earned its admirable monument at Lucerne, 
and the Revolution became distinctively Parisian. The 
battle is Valmy, and the last Tuesday is that February 
morning on which a stout man died in public because the 
community in which he lived had analysed civic relations 
to such a point that it had no category for persons who 
had been kings. Each day is described with the appropriate 
dramatic effects; the rain drenches the Assembly at 





Versailles, the berline rumbles along the road to Varennes, 
and the kettledrums in the Place de la Révolution roll 
at precisely the right moment. The persons of the piece 
are lucidly, if rather savagely, characterised, and the whole 
impression is that of a picture that is so realistic as to be 
almost unreal; the intimacy of some of Mr. Belloc’s details 
recall the shock with which one used to find that Détaille 
and De Neuville had put a real field-gun and two gabions 
into the foreground of a more than lifelike panorama of 
the Siege of Paris. The most thrilling journée in the book 
is the flight to Varennes; one has read descriptions of 
that drive in Mr. Belloc’s Marie Antoinette and, above all, 
in M. Lenotre’s incredibly detailed reconstruction which 
made one almost ask the King to get out and push. The 
long hot day in the stuffy carriage, the predestined idiocy 
of the waiting soldiers, and the last slow pull through the 
dark passes of the Argonne whilst Drouet was pounding 
along the forest track in the half-darkness of the summer 
night combine to make Varennes the most exciting thing 
in the whole Revolution. It deserves a film, and Mr. 
Belloc (if it is not disrespectful to the photography of his 
method) has filmed it. Valmy is too familiar to him for 
his touch to fail ; the mist, the sodden clay of Champagne, 
and the thudding field guns are always sure of their effect. 
It may be that Mr. Belloc has done them better in The 
Girondin, and no one would admit more freely than himself 
that the story of a battle is worthless without a map of it ; 
but he writes upon this or upon any other moment of 
the Revolution with greater assurance than any living 
competitor. The familiar trick of “‘Gaul” and “the 
Germanies ” has a homelike ring, but Mr. Belloc really 
must not carry his familiarity with the lachrymose Marshal 
Liickner to the pitch of calling him “ Old Diickner.” 

Mrs. Webster’s book is only upon the Revolution 
once removed. Primarily it is the study of a grande 
passion of the Old Regime conducted upon the one 
side by the Chevalier de Boufflers and on the other by the 
Countess de Sabran. It was staged in Lorraine, where an 
ex-King of Poland had converted Lunéville and Nancy into 
royal capitals, and it was exquisitely characteristic of its 
filigree time. The lovers were as gilded as the ironwork 
of the Place Stanislas, and it was all very sufficiently elegant 
and unsatisfying. Then the Revolution, which Mrs. Webster 
regards with profound disapproval, intervened with its 
characteristic lack of tact, and elegance went out of fashion. 
This full and careful study of two amatory exquisites will 
be welcomed by amateurs of the eighteenth century; it 
has been well and carefully done. But it need not perhaps 
have been made the excuse for a bitter and occasionally 
somewhat shrill invective against the Revolution itself; 
and when Mrs. Webster castigates Carlyle both for 
Gallomania and for Prussianism, she seems to make too 
much the best of both worlds. 


“CLASS LEGISLATION ” 


Principles of Labor Legislation. By Professor Jonn R. 
Commons (Wisconsin) and Jomn B. ANDREWs. Harper. 
$2. 

A Handbook of Industrial Law. By Joun H. Greenwoop. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 

There may be unfairness in juxtaposition, but there is 
often suggestion. To Mr. Greenwood we owe an attempt 
to explain to plain citizens—in the first instance the students 
of Ruskin College--the haphazard complications of the 
English law relating to Trade Unions, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Accidents, and Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance 
Act. The statutes are explained in simple language, and 
the difficulties are elucidated by the citation of cases. 
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The work seems to be accurate, and the subject is made 
as plain as the limited range of the exposition permits. 
It is a good type of a popular law-book, and Trade Union 
officials will find it of use. But (as is characteristic of 
English law books) there is no exposition of principles, 
no examination of theory, no discussion of social philosophy, 
no consideration of foreign examples, no revelation of 
gaps or omissions in the law, and practically no idea of 
how the law works. This is not a criticism of Mr. Green- 
wood, to whom it probably never occurred that there 
was any other than the English lawyer’s conventional 
way of lecturing or writing on statutes and cases. Nor 
had he probably scope or means for anything more than 
the practical volume that he has given us, 

Meanwhile, with the co-operation of the well-endowed 
Amcrican Bureau of Industrial Research, and with very 
useful collaborators, Professor Commons and Dr. Andrews 
have shown us, in their Principles of Labor Legislation, 
how the job can be done in another way. This is really 
a book of the first class—broad in its scope, philosophical 
in its method, omniscient in its detail, and apparently 
accurate ; and withal “ sound ” in the practical moderation 
of its judgments on points of controversy. Students and 
statesmen in every advanced industrial civilisation will 
find it one of the most truly educational of books on every 
phase of the problems of Labour. It is primarily an ex- 
position of the law and constitution of the United States ; 
but the special subjects dealt with, whether Collective 
Bargaining or the Minimum Wage, Factory Legislation or 
Unemployment, Social Insurance or Trade Unionism, are 
explained in the light of their historical evolution, their 
embodiment in law and their economic relations, in the 
United Kingdom, in Australia and New Zealand, and on 
the Continent of Europe as well as in Canada and the 
United States. Thus, in each of the nine chapters, even 
in each of the thirty-four sections into which the chapters 
are subdivided, whether on Peonage or on “ Living In,” 
Apprenticeship or Convict Labour, Strikes or Wages Boards, 
Night Work or Casual Labour, Factory Acts or “* Mothers’ 
Pensions,” Accidents or Child Labour, it is the subject 
which is dealt with, not merely the largely accidental 
stage at which the law of any particular State happens, 
at the beginning of 1916, to stand. This makes the book 
a valuable contribution to Sociology, rather than merely 
a law book, although the student will incidentally have 
gained a useful grounding in the law relating to wage- 
earning employment. We heartily commend this work to 
every librarian and to every British enquirer into social 
conditions. 

What Professor Commons and Dr. Andrews make us 
realise is the extent to which advancing civilisation in all 
countries drives them in the addition, to the general rules 
of undifferentiated citizenship, of special rules for particular 
grades, ages, sexes, vocations and conditions. To think 
that it is little more than a century ago that political philo- 
sophers were prohibiting (as ignorant people to-day are 
still denouncing) what they called “class legislation ” ! 
The lesson of the twentieth century is that the universal 
and generally applicable rule is only the beginning of 
wisdom ; and is, in fact, by itself, always a social misfit. 
The average man simply does not exist. We are all more 
or less departures from the norm. Neither personal hygiene 
nor the best possible “ general sanitation” will keep a 
community free from zymotic diseases, industrial accidents, 
occupational sickness, preventable infantile mortality or 
ophthalmia neonatorum. We have therefore to add to our 
general sanitation all the various specialised measures 
that will cope with the particular ills we seek to obviate. 
Similarly, the ablest natural genius and the best possible 
“ general education ” will not, in any walk of life (not 


even in politics), produce efficiency, without the appropriate 
specialised vocational training. No general rules of pro- 
fessional conduct, applicable to the whole community, 
will suffice without specialised codes for each age, grade, 
sex, vocation and condition—for the scientific investigator, 
the advocate and the judge; for the statesman, the repre- 
sentative and the citizen-elector ; for parent and child and 
employer and employed; for miner and for farmer; for 
doctor, architect, stockbroker, and what not. 

The old economics of “the capitalist”? and “the la- 
bourer ” do not suffice to explain the interactions of the 
peasant co-operator, the Trust, the handicraftsman, the 
automatic machine-minder, the soldicr, the civil servant, 
the banker and the deserted mother driven to the factory 
to support her starving children. Even in the sphere of 
personal morality, Buddha saw the need for different rules 
of conduct for the householder and the saintly mendicant. 
It would be absurd to seek to embody in legal prohibitions 
applicable to every citizen all the different statutory in- 
hibitions that are required in each vocation. So far from 
there being anything objectionable, as the social philo- 
sophers of a century ago vainly imagined, in “ class legis- 
lation,” all legislation, to be effective, must now be class 
legislation—just as all but the most rudimentary sanitary 
measures, all but elementary education, and all morality 
beyond the Golden Rule must be specialised for age, sex, 
condition and vocation. That is what the prosperous 
rentier, who asks nothing from the State except the police- 
man, fails to understand. That is why Principles of Labor 
Legislation is a specially enlightening book. 


THE GERMAN WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia. By K. Anrnony, 
Constable & Co. 4s. 6d. 


The most striking point about this book to an English 
reader is, undoubtedly, the difference in character between 
the Continental and the English feminist movements. 
Indeed, viewed from the Continental standpoint it is doubtful 
whether the English movement should be designated 
‘“* feminist ” at all. English women have, characteristically, 
concentrated upon a political issue, whereas in Germany the 
problems of motherhood and illegitimacy take the central 
place. The English shibboleth is “‘ Votes for Women,” the 
German “ Mutterschutz,” the protection of motherhood. 
In 1905, the year which saw the birth of militancy in England, 
the General Women’s Union in Germany issued a programme 
which was drawn up with a view to finding common ground 
on which as many of the women’s societies as possible might 
unite. This document states that : 


«The Woman’s Movement, therefore, sets for itself this aim: To 
bring the cultural influence of women to its complete development 
and free social effectiveness.” 


Of the four spheres in which this influence was to work the 
political sphere is named last—education, economic life and 
marriage being regarded as of greater importance. 

It is interesting that the hardest struggle for the women 
lay in Prussia. Just as Bismarck confounded Socialists by 
the introduction of State-Socialism, so the authorities in 
Prussia circumvented the women by conceding their demands 
in such a way as to make the concessions valueless. The 
demand for high schools for girls where they might prepare 
for the Universities was granted with a proviso that such 
schools should be opened only in the towns where a “‘ woman’s 
school ”—for the teaching of domestic arts—also existed. 
Compulsory continuation schools for employed working-class 
girls between the ages of seventeen and eighteen, started 
with an order that one-fourth of the time must be devoted 
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to domestic science, have in many cases become purely 
housewifery schools, so that while the boy is given education 
which raises his industrial value, the girl is condemned to 
remain in the ranks of cheap labour whether or not she is 
capable of being raised by education to a higher grade. 

The main part of the book is devoted to a review of the 
attitude of the European feminist movement towards 
marriage and motherhood. Many changes have been brought 
about by the war, and while in England the Suffrage move- 
ment has of necessity retired into the background, the 
German feminists have seen the beginnings of reforms for 
which they have long been working. State maternity 
benefits have been increased as a direct result of the war, 
and, as in England, the soldier’s illegitimate child receives the 
same allowance as the legitimate. The population question 
which will be exercising the minds of all the belligerent 
countries after the war will give the German feminists a 
unique opportunity of making themselves heard on those 
questions which have for so long been their especial study. 
And we may count the forward German women as allies, 
not enemies. They know their Prussians ! 

Miss Anthony has achieved a really difficult feat in 
writing in a circumscribed space a summary which, while 
it covers a wide area, is yet concise and eminently readable. 
She devotes some chapters to the Scandinavian woman’s 
movements—less interesting because more _ successful— 
and one to the Dress Reform movement in Germany. This 
last is very significant of the aspect from which European 
feminists approach their problem. They are concerned 
mainly with the physical and moral emancipation of women ; 
their political emancipation is necessary but subsidiary. 
There could be no better corrective of an ultra-political 
view of women’s emancipation than a study of European 
feminism, and no more interesting introduction to such a 
study than Miss Anthony’s book. 


AN ORGAN OF “ THE REMNANT” 


Fifty Years of American Idealism : |The New York ‘‘ Nation.”’ 
Edited by Gustav PotiaKx. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; London: Constable. 11s. net. 


At the close of the Civil War, in 1865, American journalism, 
tried by any tolerable standard, was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The preceding half-century had been full enough of 
big movements, and in each of the larger Atlantic cities a 
group of intellectuals and reformers had emerged. There 
was stuff enough, it might be thought, for a great school of 
journalism, but no such school had been produced. The 
literary subservience of the young republic to England was 
almost absolute. There was, of course, no international 
copyright, and in consequence the anarchy in the world of 
books and magazines was indescribable. Here is a contem- 
porary American judgment (1866) :— 

At least four periodicals are avowedly made up entirely of articles 
from English journals, and the rest of our journals, from Harper's 

Monthly down, are in a great part filled with English articles for 


which no credit is given. In fact, the reading matter of this country 
is almost entirely foreign. 


The English critical weeklies were a standing challenge to 
American literary journalists, and just as the Civil War was 
coming to an end Edwin Lawrence Godkin worked out the 
scheme of the New York Nation. His model was the 
Spectator of Hutton and Meredith Townsend. His chief 
colleague was Wendell Phillips Garrison, son of the great 
Abolitionist. The pair recruited a staff of contributors from 
among the ablest writers and scholars in the country, and 
from the beginning gave the paper an added distinction by 
enlisting the services of first-rate correspondents in London 
and the European capitals. In 1881 Godkin sold the Nation 





to the proprietors of the New York Evening Post, with which 
organ of what in England we should label pacific and indi- 
vidualist Radicalism it has ever since been allied. What Mr. 
Pollak has done in the volume before us is to give a brief 
summary of the journal’s history, personal and political, and 
bring together a representative selection of editorials and 
** middles.” 

The “ idealism ” of the title is certainly not of the popular 
brand. The Nation has always been the organ of what 
Matthew Arnold liked to call the Remnant (and, by-the- 
bye, Godkin and his band dripped Matthew Arnold in their 
weekly copy). It has been remarkably detached, critical, 
and independent in public affairs, distrustful of enthusiasms, 
tenacious of old beliefs, uncompromising in its standards 
of public character. An English reader running through 
these four hundred pages of old articles, subjected to the 
rigorous test of republication in an altered world, will 
marvel at their ability and consistency, even though he 
may be disposed to condemn their philosophy to a museum 
of antiquities. Here and there we come upon passages of 
singular topical interest. Thus we find Godkin, in 1890, 
recalling the widespread and quite groundless fear that 
the creation of great armies for the Civil War would mean 
in the United States the permanent retention of the military 
spirit, with a large standing army, and a “ disposition to 
use it either for purposes of foreign aggression, or for the 
more complete and peremptory assertion of a strong central 
authority.” Again, the Nation, in 1870, was regarding 
William of Prussia as already an old man, a relic of the old 
régime, who, with Bismarck, would soon pass away. And 
the moral was : 

The work of their hands will last, and the Prussia they have 
aggrandised must certainly long remain that community of the old 
world to which those who are interested in the improvement of 
human character will look with most hope. 


The quality of the literary articles is extremely high. No 
doubt about it : Godkin and Garrison were editors of the 
great line. They acted upon the assumption that no man 
was too good to write for the Nation, and Mr. Pollak’s 
selection has proved once again how large a mass of solid 
and brilliant work is embedded in the files of the daily and 
weekly Press. , 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Great Russians on the Jewish Question. Edited by Dr. J. Krux. 
The Workers’ League for Jewish Emancipation, 20, Oxford Street, 
London, E. Is. net. 


The articles of which this brochure consists are by a fine-sounding 
array of authors, and contain here and there some striking facts as to 
the present position of the Jews in Russia, e.g., a Jewish doctor in 
Minsk is not allowed to have posters printed in Yiddish to warn 
Jews, who can read no other language, against the use of unboiled 
water, because somebody has decreed that nothing is to be published 
in Yiddish. The total effect, however, is marred by the repeated 
generalities of most of the writers, and by the peculiarly bad English 
into which they have been rendered. Nothing is so disturbing as 
facts, and the mere indignation of the ‘* Great Russians” is less 
telling than the points selected from speeches which were published 
last year by the Jewish Labour League, under the title The National 
Question in the Russian Duma. 


Evolution. By J. A. S. Watson. Jack 5s. net. 


The first volume of the ‘‘ Through the Eye” Series, the object of 
which is to let the illustrations tell their own tale as far as possible. 
The result is satisfactory but elementary ; the student is not intro- 
duced, for example, to those fascinating modern discussions on the 
meaning of ** sports”’ or even to the evidence for and against the 
transmission of acquired characters. The illustrations are well 
chosen, but we should have been glad of fuller references to their 
invention. Fig. 91 has no business to appear in a twenticth-century 
work: a grossly overcrowded ‘* Imaginative European Landscape 
of the Cretaceous Period, with Reconstructions of Typical Reptiles ” 
is likely to suggest to the unwarned pupil that the Struggle for Exist- 
ence lasted about three minutes. 
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Japanese Expansion and American Policies. By J. F. Apnorr. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Abbott takes a generally cheerful view of the relations between 
Japan and the United States. He is, rightly, severe upon the people 
who encourage talk of an inevitable conflict for the mastery of the 
Pacific and the power to insist upon or to check free emigration ; 
but he is equally clear as to the necessity of abandoning the laissez- 
faire attitude and of arriving by frank negotiation at a clear policy 
in the matter of Far Eastern trade and Japanese expansion. He 
states, for the most part, the merely prudential argument, urging 
that both sides have everything to gain by a recognition of the obvious 
commercial and political facts. The book might easily have been 
much better, but so far as it goes it is a useful survey of a problem 
which is bound to become urgent with the close of the European 
War. 


THE CITY 
Mase have displayed unwonted cheerfulness 


during the past week, and all sorts of peace rumours 

are in circulation. It is more than likely, however, 
that it is the firmness of the market which is responsible for 
the rumours, and not vice versa. There is a steady stream 
of orders from the Midlands and the North, where people 
are making money, and these have the effect of putting up 
prices in several of the markets. The Brazilian Funding 
Loan, which was recommended here on the 29th April at 74, 
has been noticeably firm, and is now 77}. It still appears to 
be the cheapest Government Loan. Brazilian securities are 
attracting more attention, and Brazil Traction Common, 
which a year ago was below 50, now stands at 64. There 
has been a large business in Castner Kellner on the working 
agreement between that chemical company and Brunner, 
Mond & Co., the shares having jumped four or five shillings 
to their present price of 69s. 6d. Precisely a year ago they 
were recommended in these notes at 66s. 104d. Shipping 
shares have been exceptionally firm ; Court Lines have risen 
another few shillings to 34s., the large business in them being 
probably due to the fact that they are one of the few shipping 
shares which can be obtained. Rubber shares are equally 
firm. Nobel’s Explosive Company has just issued its report 
for last year, showing a profit of £529,738 after providing 
for excess profits duty. The dividend is 15 per cent., free 
of income-tax, or 5 per cent. more than last year. This 
increase in the dividend came as a surprise to the market, 
and the price of the shares (which are a favourite investment 
in Glasgow) jumped from 31s. to 38s. 3d. 

* * * 


The profits of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company 
(the White Star Line) for last year have attracted a good 
deal of attention. They were stated as being £1,968,285, 
as compared with £887,548 in 1914 and £1,121,268 in 1913, 
which was the Company’s record year ; but the figure given 
for 1915 does not indicate the full profit, for it is arrived at 
“ after providing for excess profits taxation and contingent 
liabilities.” Replying to a question asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr. W. C. Anderson, Captain Pretyman stated 
that the Company informed him that the profit mentioned 
was before deduction of debenture interest and depreciation. 
Captain Pretyman added that the sum divided as dividend 
was £487,500, the same amount as in the year 1918 before 
the war. Where people are protesting against large war 
profits it may, at first sight, appear an adequate answer to 
point out that a Company is not paying out more in dividends 
than it did in the year preceding the war. As a statement 
of fact it is perfectly correct, but it has no bearing upon the 
amount of profit that has been made, as the following 
calculation will show. We now know that the 1915 profit 
shown in the accounts is after allowing for excess profits 
taxation, deferred repairs, contingent liabilities, debenture 
interest and depreciation. Since 1913 the Company has 
increased its debenture issue, and last year had to pay in 
debenture interest £109,536, as compared with £65,211 in 
1914. How much has been placed on one side for deprecia- 
tion before showing the profits can only be known to very 
few people, but the amount the Company must have put 
on one side for excess profits taxation must be at least 
half a million, and possibly a great deal more. The actual 





profits for last year were therefore probably in the neighbour- 
hood of three millions, if not more. As indicated above, 
out of the £1,968,285 shown as profit, only £487,500 is paid 
out in dividends, the remainder going to various reserves, 
The dividend works out at 65 per cent., but all goes to the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, the much-talked- 
of American shipping trust associated with the name of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan, which holds all the Ordinary Shares, 
The Trust was in a bankrupt condition prior to the war, but 
the present state of affairs is radically altering its position. 
It must be annoying to the American holders that a large 
slice of the profits of an American-owned concern has to go 
to the British Government in the shape of war taxation. 


* * * 


At a time when European Governments are glad to borrow 
money at 5 per cent. or more, it is saddening to read in'the 
American papers the tenders for Bonds recently offered 
for sale by the City of New York. The amount of Bonds 
offered was $40,000,000 of 4} per cent. Bonds repayable 
fifty years hence, and $15,000,000 repayable by annual 
instalments during the next fifteen years. Fifty-nine bids 
were received for the fifty-year Bonds and twenty-five for,the 
fifteen-year serial Bonds. The bids made were the highest 
ever received by the city for 4} per cent. Bonds, which shows 
that there is plenty of capital available in the United States 
for gilt-edged securities with which American investors are 
familiar. The average price at which the fifty-year Bonds 
were sold was 101.253, and the price obtained for the serial 
issue was 101.306. The issue was subscribed several times 
over, and the fact which emerges is that New York can, at 
the present time, borrow millions at less than 4} per cent. 
Another item of news from America which is significant is 
that of the advance just made of five dollars a ton in the 
price of steel rails. For the past fifteen years—since May, 
1901, to be precise—all the Steel Companies in the United 
States have adhered to the fixed price of $28 per ton for 
Bessemer rails, and although the steel market has fluctuated 
enormously during that period no deviation in price has 
been allowed either by the United States Steel Corporation 
or independent makers. In fact, there has been an inter- 
national agreement with regard to rails, governing the 
price in every country. For some years prior to 1913 the 
consumption of rails in the United States varied between 
two-and-a-half and three million tons. In 1913 it exceeded 
the three-million figure, but in 1914 it fell to 1,793,000, 
and last year was 1,891,000 tons out of a total American 
production of 2,283,000 tons. On the announcement that 
orders placed after the end of April would be at the enhanced 
rate, orders from the railway companies poured in upon 
makers, and it is estimated that during six weeks 800,000 
tons of rails were booked for delivery next year. In 1913 
the duty on rails imported into the United States was 
entirely removed. 

* * * 

The New York Financial Chronicle announces that the 
German Government had agreed to relieve the situation in 
the United States as regards the shortage of dyes by allowing 
the exportation under certain conditions of 15,000 tons of 
dye-stuffs. Germany refused at first to permit such ex- 
portation, except in exchange for American goods, but as 
these are now excluded from Germany by the British 
blockade, the German Government stated that it was 
prepared to make “a single exception” in this instance, 
provided that the dyes were consumed by American manu- 
facturers, and were not re-exported to Great Britain or her 
Allies. The New York paper states that the American 
Government was making representations to Great Britain 
to ensure the safe arrival of this shipment, which would 
supply the needs of the country for at least six months. 
Licences permitting the importation of $5,000,000 worth 
of dyes into the United States from Germany were issued 
by the British Government some months ago. The value 
of the 15,000,000 tons of dyes is estimated at anything 
between £2,500,000 to £6,000,000. How payment was to 
be made for these dyes was not stated ; possibly herein lies 
the explanation of the recent improvement in New York 
of the German exchange. Emit Davies. 
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